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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
“TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
N Annual Examination for  M ATRICULATION in this 
+ enity will commence on TU ESDAY, the 4th of JULY. 
Cainer tificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar four- 
oaays before the Examination begins. 


By cade. of the Se 
somerset House, t. W. ROTH TAN, Registrar. 
“ith M May, 1848. 


“povAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
HE MAY GENERAL MEETING will be 


held at the Societ, "s House, Fo x Hanover-square, on 
f May, at One o’cloc! 
qoxDAY, “as on * eder of the Council, 
JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


Jondon, May 3, 1848. 
[————__.rTIGrrt 
Na a FIN ISHING ESTABLISHMENT of 
years’ standing, five miles from Town, and where a 
ied numer only are 4° ed, there will, after the ensuing 
= ANCIES for TWO You Na LADI ES. ss 
ed is "ae to develop the men facul 
Tr es of a sound education being imparted in 
b wed of Lectures. e the strictest attention is paid to the 
fora! and religious training of the pupils. Every facility offered 
uiring Foreign Languages. ‘minent Professors attend. 
Me erences to the parents of pupils—For cards of address, Beta, 
Bulgin’s Library, 22 


1, Regent-street. 
DER T M Y. 








H ACA DE 
ENGLISH TEACHER WANTED. 
Wanted by the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Perth a person 
ly qualified to fill the situation of Teacher of English in .-e 
juve Institution, and who will be ready to commence with t 
~ on the beginning of September. 
of the situation are considerable. Ample Tes- 
alifications and character will be required. 
‘Applications will be received till the 15th of June by Messrs. 
om Reid and Robert Macfarlane, City Clerks of Perth, who 
vil afford all information as to the terms of the appointment. 
ity Clerks’ Office, Perth, 
lth May, 1548. 


ERMAN.—Classes and Private Pupils received 
(7 at 83, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or Students attended 
st their own residences, by Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of 
‘verman in One Volume. 

A book of considerable value for all German students.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“This is the most simple, the most perspicuous, the most com- 
prehensive, and fom eo A Ss work upon the Ger- 
e that has fallen under our notice. 
man language t Naval and Military Ga-ette. 
“This is the best German grammar that has yet been published.” 


Morning Post, 
[) NITED SERVICE 








INSTITU TION, 
Whitehall Yard.—On WEDN ESDAYS, the 24th and 3lst of 
May, Dir. ADOAS S will lecture ‘On the Mechanical Properties 
of Water,’ at 2 o'clock. By order of the Council, 
J. TONNA, Secretary. 
Members may obtain Tickets for fr iends by application to the 
Secretary, 


ra , 

NSTITUTE OF “THE FINE AR rs— 
A GENERAL Le wig - of the Profession will be held at 
the Rooms of t itu 49, Great Mariborough-street, on 
TUESDAY EV ING. the 23rd inst. at 8 o'clock, for the purpose 
of adopting a Memorial, to be presented to the Board of Trade, 
them to withdraw their interference with the Art-Union 

FREDEKICK GUSH, Sec. (pro tem.) 


Marble Group of INO and BACCHUS, 


T= 3 
H. Forey, Ese, is ON VIEW, by cards, at Messrs. 
Dickinggn's 8. 114, New Bond-street. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


TOW ON VIEW, at the Galleries of Messrs. 

GRAVES & Co. 6, Pall Mall, and during the month of say, 

the haya Portrait of that eminent Engineer, GEORGE 

STEPHENSON, Esgq., represented standing on “Chat Moss,” 

ainted by Mr. John Lucas for Robert st Stephenson, Esq., where the 
List of Subscribers’ names to the Engraving is open. 


‘XHIBITION of NULEEADS © WORKS, 

4 atthe i Gaba Arts, in June, to promote the formation of 
a NATIONAL LERY OF URir ISH ART. Proofs of the 
SONNET, Lith JN., are now ready 
for delivery to Su’ o! May ‘be'seen at the Adel ~ 4 
Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street ; and Colnaghi’s, 13, Pall Mall 


G YALLERY of MODERN ART, 168, Nei ew 
Bond-street, next door to the Clarendon. —Mr. Rk. COLLS has 
the pleasure of informing the nobility, gentry, —_ the lovers of the 
Fine Arts, that he has just purchased e WORK of Mr. 
ETTY’S from a private gentleman in the panne My where it has 
poe long secluded— pain in 1833: subject from Spenser's 
ry Queen,’ * Amoret Rescued by Britomart from the Power of 
the I Enchanter. 7 
~ ee ht is there under Heaven's wide hollounesse 
ch moves more dear compassion of the mind 
an Beauty brought to unworthy wretchednesse, 
: t he? Fortune's freaks w 
This, and various other paintings of the cabinet sine by Mr. Etty, 
including also his grand works from the History son of Are, 
and man mhoreaing specimens by Herbert, Les a 
Collins, T. Goodall, Holland, &c., are now ON View 
every day from 10 till 5, gratis. 


SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of the PUB- 
)J LICATION of WORKS connected with ARCHITECTURE. 
ist of Premesere. rth, E 

‘a 
1c. Parker Rey - 
F. C. Penrose 
WoW, Pocock, Esa. B.A. 
J. Scoles, Esq. 
fone Esq. A. R.A. 











Landseer, 





George Bailey, Esq. 
on es Berry, dsq. R.A. 


J. Booth ik 
by R. “Cockerell sq. R.A. 
B. Ferrey, Esq, 
George Gaiein, Esq. FS R.S, 
f P. Griffith, Esq. F.S.A. Werte pemeon ee 

S. Habershion, Esq. | S. 
y p ’ Hopkins, Esq. le Whichcora. Jun. Esq. 
Ii. E. Kendall, - Esq. F.S.A.| T. H. Wyatt, Esq. 

. L. Donaldson, Esq. Treasurer, 


10, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 
At the first mosting of Promoters of the Society, held here on 
T hursday, May 4, it was resolved,—That it is expedient to form a 
for the Promotion of the Publication of Works connected 
rchitecture, as the Profession is sadly deficient in English 
2 calculated to expand the mind and increase the stores ofthe 
memory of the Student. 
It was also resolved,—That it is desirable to carry out the fol- | 
loving projects simultaneously, or as the funds of the Society will 
4 Repeliientions (after a careful collation of such MSS. as can 
be consulted, and the earlier editions,) of the standard Au- 
thors, with their Commentators, enriched with Notes con- 
veying a condensed view of the discoveries and theories of 
more recent Authors. 

. Illustrations of executed works of Authors of equivalent talent, 
who may not have left writings in . or type,—or continua- 
tions of works in the same style. 

3. Publications of works (either of text or plates) by modern 
Authors, English or Foreign, which may be approved by the 
Soci 





COURSE of SiX LECTURES, commencing 
44 on the 6th of JUNE, at Four o'clock p.m. precisely, will be 
delivered by 
RALPIL WALDO EMERSON, 
at - LITER NSTITUTION, 17, 
EDWARDS-STE UARE; and continued on 


§ 3t 5 
Tickets of Admission to the Course, 1. 18. each, may be obtai 


iety. 
Publicati the many very. valuable Essays and Hints 
which are scattered in various Miscellanies. 
. A Digest of the Theoretical Books, arranging cach division of 
an Author's works under the appropriate article of the 
Dictionary. 

A Polyglossary, or Table of Srpenyms of Technical Words in 
An different languages of Europe, and in the different 
counties of Great Britain. 

te Dictionary of Architecture. 





vith g Programme of the Lectures, on and after Wednesday —_, 
Led berg John Chapman, 142, Strand, or of Mr. J. Mitchell, 33, old 


[oxbox LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAMES'S 


UAR 
Patrox— =e Royal Tizness. PRINCE ALBERT. 
cm of Admission ;—Entrance Fee, 6 ; Annual tein, 
3 0r Entrance F ee and Life Subscri tion? 2¢ 
ithe eighth year commenced on Monday, the Ist of May, on which 
anneal Subscriptions of the Members became payable at 
thebanking. ouse of Messrs. Bouverie & Co. 11, Haymarket. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Members will be held at the 

Library, on Saturday, May ath, at Three o'clock. 
By order of the » one 
. J. CHRANE, 

May 18, 1848. “OO and Librarian, 
THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY.—The first Work 
W ee, being THE DISCOVERIE OF GUYANA, by SIR 
Wautbie i ALEGH, with some Unpublished Pieces of the same 

Titer aetive = that) Country, od , With copious ponard 
iam and a Biographical sketch, by’ SIR ROBERT SCHO} 

RGK, wil yr er on the Ist Re une. 
The other Works in preparation are : 

The East India V oyage of Sir Henry | Middleton, 
from the rare edition of 1606, 

Sir Francis Drake, his V oyage 1595, by Thomas 
Maynarde, from an unpublished MS. 

A Translatién of Baron Von Herberstein’s early 
tae me Apovant of Russia, entitled, * Rerum Moseoviticarum 








8 Badd ene the transmission of the books are to be 


ent nnd T. eller, 9, Great Newport-street, Leicester- 


Te oye ACQUITTAL of | the SEVEN BISHOPS 


in in WESTMINSTER H oe J.R. HERBERT, R.A.— 
mee —— Picture will be ON ‘view on this and ‘few fol- 


t the Repesioery Arts, 23, Cockspur-street, 
f = . 
veaaneran fron rom. a 10 to 3 o'clock _F day,—Admission on pre 


XUM 





Tt was also resolved. .—That the amount of Subscription be One 
Guinea per annum, paid in advance, and due on the First of May 
in each year; entitling the subscriber to one copy of each publi- 
—_ i that year. 

also resolyed,— That the necessary ste ps be taken to lay 

the an of the Society’ before the Naheda ip or the PROFESSION, 
3 to Wyatt Papworth, 
Architect, Honorary Secretary, at the Oftice os ‘above. 


ML KILBURN, 234, REGENT-sTREET, Photo- 
alt grapher to Her Majesty the Queen, and H.R. u. Prince 
4 ae 


Mr. rt citburn’ s Collection of PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATU RES, 
Copies of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art may 
seen at 234, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 


UCRATIVE INVESTMENT. — From 


4 peculiar circumstances, an opportunity offers to a gentleman 
desirous to embark in a very promising, undertaking already 
extebtioned. —Adadress, Dogma, care of J. Merriman, Temple 


Chambers, 126, Changery-lan ——S ‘ 
V HISHAW’S HYDRAU LIC TELE- 
GRAPHS, suited for a variety of purposes, have been 
efficiently tried for’ months, and are found complete. The Tele- 
koiograph — the Telekerephenon —also the Hydro-electric, Inter- 


and Electro-chronometrical are under experiment. 
'y ‘by letter, paid, to Francis Whishaw, Esq. 6, Gray’s Inn- 





ont’ 
MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, accustomed to 
e treatment of MENTAL DISEASE, residing in a 
beautiful ‘and healthy country bree ¥55 ee fifty miles of London, 
is desirous of undertaking the CA A LADY, to whom he 
could a peculiar adyantages.— ethos and further partics- 
=e meg be obtained of Henry Renshaw, Medical Publisher, 356, 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and —— & most ample assortment of the 

abner tion of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 

. a Dinner Service ‘for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineser—950, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 








as above, 


} and FOREIGN SU BSC RIPTION LIBRARY, 





ENTLEMANLY ENGAGEMENT. — The 
Eveqsieter ofa PSsroneo ale which at present realizes 
100/. a year profit, and may be speedily made to double that sum, 
is willing to DISPOSE ‘of it toa gentleman who can devote a few 
hours in the evening to it. It is complete, with type, &c. The 
whole will be disposed of a bargain.—Letters to be addressed to 
Mr. C., 37, Charrington-street, Somers Town, 


"MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
resent 


DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
Year's Issue ofthe HANDBOOK ADVERTISER must be 
forwarded to me  ——¥ HY the 3ist instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, London. 


'T’O BOOKSELLERS and NEWS AGENTS.— 

At wuatae THOMAS'S FOREIGN NEWSPAPER 
pana ey Catherine-street, Strand, London, the Trade are 
supplied with ad Newspaper, Periodical, and Foreign Work 
published in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, an 
throughout the whole Continent of Europe, on liberal com 
remitting six stam . Thomas's List of French or ~— 
Newspapers, &c. wil be sent post free, 


LLUSTRATED PARIS. "NEWSPAPER. — 
LI LLUSTRATION. — This benapieely illustrated paper is 
supplied at William Thomas's British Foreign Newspaper 
— Advertisement Office, *, ee “street, Strand, London, at 
r quarter, where a ey numbers and title and 
; or it can be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsman in 








ine ex 


j Town or Country, as the Trade are Biome from the English 
Depot, 21, Catherine-street, Strand.—W 


omas’s List of English 
and F oreign Newspapers sent post free for 6d. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
Pg best and newest works in every departenont of of Lsperebare 
ag be e had in any number and without delay from MUDIF'S 
SE ECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 78. per quarter; 2la. per annum; Family 
and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 
annu 





m. 
A . good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 
(HE AP BOOKS. — Just published, gratis, and 
t-free on receipt of two heads, a CATALOGUE of NEW 
on ske OND -HAN D BOOKS on sale at CHLURTON’S BRITISH 
26, HOLLES- 
STRERE, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, three doors from Oxford: 

stree 


T?, AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN. — It 

is not perhaps generally known that gentlemen can have 
their works published on a plan that secures to them the whole < 
the profits. TILE AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK, price 1s. 6d., 
post free 28. 2d., gives a detailed account of the pian, together with 
estimates of the cost and profits of editions of books in 8vo., post 
8vo., and feap. 8vo. 

E. Churton, st Holles-street. 


‘a e onduit-street, Hanover-square. 

THE NEW AND ‘ST ANDARD WORKS 

may be obtained for perusal in any quantity at Tar Bririsu 
AnD Forercn Pusiic Linrary, Conpurt-street, Hanover 
sevarr, Lonpon, The great accommodations afforded b 
extensive and valuable Library are now rendered as available in 
every pest of the Kingdom as in the Metropolis, by arrangements 
with the railroads, steam vessels, and the reduced postage. Cata- 
logues and Library Boxes gratis. 

erms of subscription sent (post free) on application to Messrs, 

Sacypers & Oriey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


] ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 

—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering im both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiar! otepted te 
the mailienry gentleman and tourist. Price 35a; or pe through 
the post at 363.—The same Int wnent, with an additional Bye- 
sleet (ieamembend to show Saturn's and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 fechas | y 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 3 al, 28. — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
Jerby. 


\ 7THARFEDALE HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, BEN RUYDDING, near OTLEY. 
Physician—Dr. WILLIAM MACLEOD, 
Fellow ofthe Kos al College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; Member of 
Jdinburgh Medico- ‘Chirurgical Soci 
Editor of The Water Cure,’ and * Hygienic Seurhal, * &e. 
This Establishment, formed at an expense of nearly 24,0002,, com: 
bines all the comforts of a family residence — the most perfect 
arrangements for the practice of the Water Cu 
The situation is an acclivity in one of the ‘pe cliest dales in York- 
shire, and the locality has always been celebrated 24 the purity of 
its ge and the healthful and bracing qualities of 
Knap easure- at gece are 65 acres in extent, and are laid out so 
as to afford not only many agreeable walks, but the means of in- 
dulging in a variety of healthful and invigorating roan mmo 
Information respecting charges, conveyances, &c., may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. Strachan, House Steward, Ben 
Rhydding, near Otley, 


Ww ATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey. — This 
noble mansion, formerly the residence of the Argvie and uccleugh 
families, has recently undergone considerable alterations and im- 
provements. The accommodations are both ample and agreeable, 
and suited to those who are seeking to recruit their health by 
change of air and scene, retirement or cheerful society, and re- 
quiring at the same time a partial or complete water treatment. 
he grounds are extensive, and much admi for the manner in 
which they are laid out ; and residents have the privilege of a pri- 
vate entrance to Richmond Park.—Dr. ELLIS hopes that the Re. 
ceas he has met with in the cure of pationte ofall oon may help to 
remove the pgebadiion which has, more or less, existed against the 
treatment of disease by means of water (not peat | cold water), 
t is now, however, well known to be the safest as well as ee —_ 
speedy and effectual cure for many disorders. Amon 
be mentioned Aphonis. or — of Voice from publ 
or otherwise, or yy: Limbs 
Nervous Debilit; ty, aa Dr. Ellis may be Plecadiliy, fr Sudbrook 
Park daily, and at ville-street, P! from 10 to 
ae ever. ae} *j _tanaien, Park, and unds may be 
epdare (onl by cards, which may be obtained we at 2s, 
Sackille-street, or alls Library, Richmond, 
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HAMBER ORGAN.—TO BE SOLD, by 
Private Contract, a sweet-toned CHAMBER ORGAN and 
HARPSICORD combined, with two rows of keys ; the Organ and 
Harpsicord may be used tos ether or separate. The whole is in- 
closed in a richly carved Mahogany Case in the shape of a Grand 
Pianoforte. By an inscription in the front of the instrument it 
appears to have been a present from Buston Long, Esq., to his 
sister Mrs. Drake ; and was built in 1745, by Orang, the first organ: 
builder of his day. It has six stops, three on each side, consist- 
ing of Stop and Spon Diapasons, Principal and Twelfth. It is a 
highly-finished instrument, ane was purehased at the great sale of 
effects of the late —— lin, Esq., Esq., Munthum, near 
Tindon. Sussex, and was stated in the cninlogus to have originally 
cost 600 guineas. For further particulars and “— apply to Mr. 
Henry “Salter, Surv eyor, Auc tioneer, &e. ., Arundel, Sussex. 





Sales op Auction. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND SPLENDID MANUSCRIPTS, 
BEAUTIFUL MINIATURES BY PETITOT. 

N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
teers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, May 24, at 1 precisely, some 
exceedingly choice BOOKS ; together with a few splendid Manu- 
soripte, = S oreperty of an eminent Collector, consigned by him 
ney comprise Books printed y on Vellum, early 

ody it nh, Chronicles, and Histories ; Galleries and Books 
of Prints; Illuminated SEARMRCEE DNR. Missals, &c.; including a 
noble one of Boccace des Nobles Somme et Femmes ; ; beautiful 


Miniatures by Petitot, &c. — oo de e viewed on Monday and Tues- 
day previous, ‘and Catalogues h 


RESERVED Pg gy OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
iT TE PHILIP HURD, ESQ 

ESSRS. 'S. LE IGH SOTHEBY ae CO., Auc- 

ioneers of Literary ee and Works of Art, will SELL 

by AvC TION, at their House. We ellington-street, Strand, on 

WEDNESDAY, May 24, at 2 0'cloc ." recisely, the reserved enon 
os the very valuable LIBRARY. of the late PHILIP 

Est ; including Les Sept Pseaumes, an exquisite octets — 

vellum ; rea gad 4 of the Musée Frangais, with proofs be- 

fore the letters, &c.— May be viewed on Monday and Tuesday pre- 

vious, and c ‘atalogues had. 


VERY CHOICE MODERE BOOKS ‘AND FINE BOOKS OF 
V ESSRS. 8. LEIGH. ‘SOEFHEBY & CO., Aue- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on THURSDAY, May 25, at 1 precisely, a valuable 
assemblage of very fine modern BOOKS, and splenc id Books of 
ENGRA AVINGs, comprising the Library of EDW ARD PARRY, 
. deceased. The Books of Prints include Galerie Historique 
de Versailles, containing upwards of 1,200 A all being 
roofs on India paper, the whole comprised in 13 vols. imperis al 
Yolio, large paper — Les Arts au Moyen Age, with numerous pla “ 
beautifully coloured and emb! lazoned, 6 vols. royal folio— Roberts's 
Sketches in the Holy Land, 2 vols.—70 original Drawings, by Perini, 
of Views in Florence —- Mazoin, Les Ruines de Pompeii, 4 tom.— 
Blouet, Expédition Scientifique en Morée, 280 plates, 3 vols. a mag- 
nificent work—Champollion, Monumens de I’ Fgypte et de la Nubie, 
illustrated with numerous coloured engravings, 4 tom.—Galerie de 
Florence et du Palais Pitti, brilliant impressions of the plates— 
Marlborough Gems, privately printed— Magna Carta Regis J ohan- 
nis, printed in letters of gold, J Whittaker — Du Cange, Glossa- 
rium, 6 tom. fine copy in russia—Landon, Galerie des Peintures, 8 
tom. — rg (uvres Completes, 17 tom. large paper, morocco, 
by De Rome, To be viewed on Tuesday and Wednesday pre- 
vious, and © Sets had. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS AND BEAUTIFUL WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, ‘eo PROPERTY OF THE LATE GEORGE 


WOODROFFE, E 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Aue- 


tioneers of L every, ree and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on FRIDAY “May 26, and following day, at 1, a 
valuable ASSEMBLAGE of fine ENGRAVINGS and beautiful 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by English and Foreign Artists 
Sone, principally the property of the late GEORGE WOOD- 
ROFFE, Esq. 1e Engravings comprise fine examples of the 
paw by of Strange, R. Morghen, Bervic, Sharpe, Burnet, Doo, Watt, 
Woollett, and Cousins, including the Bolton Ab bey, a ¢ choice proof 
before the letters of the first plate. Among the Drawings will be 
found beautiful specimens of the works of 

Sidney Cooper Hunt P Poa Stanfield 

Cattermole nee D. Roberts Sharpe, Miss 

Corbaux Lewis Richardson Warren, &. 


re 








ar 
Also some very choice Drawings by the great Masters of the Italian 
utch, Flemish, German, and French Schools, Prints framed a and 
genes capital Portfolios, &c.—To be viewed on ‘the W ednesday and 
hursday prior to the Sale, and Cats nlogues had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF A 
GENTLEMAN RESIDING IN WESTMORELAND. 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, 3, Wellington- 
strect, Strand, on MONDAY, pay 29, at 1 prec isely, a valuable 
COLLEC CTION of ENGR the Pr roperty of a Gentleman 
residing in Westmorels ~~ comprising the principal Works of 
Woollett, Landseer, Sir David Wilkie, J. Martin, and other artists 
of eminence; also the Transfiguration, after Raphael, by K, 
Morghen ; Lo Spasimo, by Toschi ; a choice proof of the Rent Day, 
ater W ilkie, by Raimbach ; beautiful proofs by Earlom, Portraits 
after Sir T. Lawrence, Topographical and other Miscellaneous 
Prints, Portfolios, &c.—To be viewed on Saturday previous and 
Catalogues had. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE REY. DR. GODDARD. 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCT 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 


ION, at their House, 3,Wellington- 

May 30, and following day, at 1 
cisely, the THEOLOGIC AL CLASSICAL, and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LIBRARY of the late Rey. Dr. GODDARD, formerly 
Archdeacon of Lincoln.—To be viewed the Monday prior, and Cata- 
logues had at the place of Sale. 


THE ee OF BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS OF 
ORD CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 
Y Sean CHRISTIE & MAN SON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR- 
DAY, May 20th, at Two o'clock, THE V 5 RY c ILOIc E COLLEC- 
TION of MODERN DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, of 
the highest class, formed by the Right Hon. LORD CHARLES 
fo ‘SHEND, comprising a Jewish Nurse and Child, a most 
rtant work of Sir D. Wilkie ; View of Snowdon, a grand work 
of Copley Fielding’s; The Conspiracy, and four other fine composi- 
tions b Cattermole } six magnificent Drawings by Miiller; Views 
in Lycia and Smyrna; The Houseless Wanderers, The Larder, 
b= | Milkmaid, and others, by Frederick Taylor; Views of Verona 
Bologna by Miller; Two clega ant Heads by Brockey ; and 
others by Rayner, Bright, Fripp, Oakley, and Jenkins. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 





re- 








THE LATE SIR JOHN BRACKENBURY’S COLLECTION 
OF PICTURES. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great fom, Kin street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
26th, at One recisely The important and well-known COL: 
Le UiON of PICTURES, prince ipally of the Spanish School, 
with a few by Italian Flemish, ~ Dutch Masters, formed with 
BUY deceased by. sik. J np Pater pt BRACKEN- 
U duri wendy years as her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul for the mee ince por Fat is Collection com- 
prises important w works of Juan de Castello, the Master of Murillo; 
Luis de Vargas, Ribalta of the Valencian school, Matteo Cerezo of 
the Castilian school, Velasquez, Murillo, and of his black Slave 
whom he taught to paint, Alonzo Cano, Iriarte, Valdez, Zurberan, 
Gorja (the moeres ont Spain), Arelano, and Ribera, miniatures, 
ortrai by Velasquez; also examples of Carav: 10, Carracci, 
eniers, Van Dyck, c. Schu ut, Floris, Cuyp, Mieris, Vouvermans, 
Many mage ce Van der Meer; also some very taleneating Carv- 
ings by Alonzo Cano, two highly ornamented Ebony Cabinets with 

Paintings by Francks, and some Drawings by Spanish Masters. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had two oose preceding. 
BELE CT COLL ECTION, of ENGRAVING the finest condi- 
the WORKS of WI LUIAM MOGARTH (above 400 
; BOOKS of P RINT &e. 

) UTTICK & SIM PSON (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL Y 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY 
May 26, at One o'clock most punctually, The very CHOICE COL: 
L EOTLON of ENGRAVINGS by Ancient and Modern Artists, 
comprising pedimens by Marc Antonio, Duhamel, Albert Diirer, 














Prince Rupert, the Visschers, Spierre, Balechou, Grateloup (an 
unique collection), Suyderhoef, Bolswert, Edelinck, Strange, Wille. 
Rembrandt, many in rare states, proofs, ‘&e., the whole in the most 
perfect condition; also the works by and "after Hogarth, a very 
complete collection ; Valuable Books of Prints; an illustrated 
Pilkingt ton’s Dictionory ; an Illustrated Bible, 5 vols. folio, &e, 
May be viewed two days before Sale. Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 
L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvoTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
Pod Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravi ngs, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respon solicited for Sales at Auction, 
», Holles-street, Cavendish-sq 
TEW BOOKS SEN’ * FOR PERU s: AL 
(BY RAILROAD AND STEAM VESSELS 
To all parts of the Coast and Kingdom, from Bull's Bnglish and 
Foreign Public Library, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
Terms, gratis and post free, on application. An unlimited supply 
of New Books is furnished to the Library, which, as soon as the 
first demand has es may be purchased by the Subscribers, if 
desired, at Half Pr: 

The DUPLIC ATE. CATALOGUE of such Works at present on 
sale, is now ready, and may be had gratis and post free on appli- 
cation. 
rho DOOR SEL LERS, PRINTERS, and 

Others. — Mr. PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE of, Sg 
lucrative old- cstablished TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, 
TIONER, and PRINTER, together with an extensive PU BLic 
LIBRARY, eligibly situate on the high road, three miles from 
the City. The concern has only been transferred once in twenty- 
seven years. The connexion is very respectable. The rent is trifling, 
and presents an opportunity rarely to be met with for an outlay of 
550l.—Apply to Mr, Page, Trade Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Pancras- 
lane, ( ‘heapside. 

Vo BOOKSELLERS, PRINTE RS, 
Others.—In the me Counties.—TO DISPOSED OF, 





and 


BE 
the old-established Trade of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, and 
PRINTER, eligibly situate in the midst of “several Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen's seats in Norfolk. r. Page can with confidence 
recommend the above to those who are vk a profitable business 
with good returns, as in addition to the value of an income of up- 
wards of 300/, per annum, there are decided advantages for persons 
who have a taste for a country life. 
grounds, which are low rented, include an exhilarating parterre 





The premises and pleasure | 


profusely adorned with choice fruit trees combined with the finest | 


exotics. The present value is about 800/., but could be reduced to 
6001, if needful. Apply to Mr. Page, 5, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


This day is published, price e 63. . feap. 8yo. cloth, 
‘HE ODES of KLOPSTOCK, 
iglish Verse by W. NIND, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
Colle; *. r Ambridge. 
London: W. Pickering. MacMillan, Barclay & 
Mac Millan. 
*NCY CLOPADIA METROPOLITANA.— 
4 This ENCYCLOPEDIA differs from all others in being 
entirely Original, and written on a systematic plan by the most 
profound Scholars and most acute Philosophers of the age. Many 
of its authors stand at the head of Science in their respective de- 
pe tments. The Treatises are never mere adaptation of Old Essays, 
out are new and original articles on every class of researches that 
serve to enlarge the boundaries of our scientific ne The 
celebrity and authority which many of these Treatises have ac- 
quired in the Scientific world, both in England and abroad, render 
commendation needless. T he o original form of publication’ was in 
Fifty-nine Parts, price One Guinea each, in boards, The present 
rice of the work, nouns in Thirty V olumes, and containing 600 
Ingravings in 4to., 
E cihentee c Cloth lettered, Twenty Guineas. 
ge bound in Russia, Twenty-five Guineas. 
In other Styles of Binding at various prices. 
John J. Griffin & Co. 53, Baker-street, London ; and R. Griffin & 
Co, Glasgow. 


Cambridge : 





translated into | 


rs 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN Lippe 
uniform with the Standard Library, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE pee 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of eg 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, P 

The former Volumes are :— William of Mal 
of the Kings of England — Mallet’s 
Bishop Percy—-Bede’s ae His ory 
Chronicle. York 


. as 
] OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY fo M 
Vol. 35, W BRATLY *S RATIONAL ILLUSTRat Ay 
THE COMMON PRAYER; containing the substamse 
thing Liturgical in former Commentators. Post Syo, 0. With 
iece, containing Twelve Portraits of the Compilers “ite 
rice 3. 
P rospectuses of the Standard Librar b 
seller, and of the Publisher, York- street, Cove stn 7 - 


J in 3 vols. 8vo. price 78. each volume.—HENR 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfull 
public, that the first volume of a new 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now read 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, A 
Heraldry, Phy rsics, Law, Medi Lan 
and Hebrew Lit ure, Northern Literature, Bibli 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Aimusements, & 
Libraries both at home ana abroad may have it 
written application from the librarian or secretary, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, a 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of elitr 
Names. The President of the Royal Geo; J 
Annual Address to the Members, May 2ith, 1847 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few week 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, og 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the inate; = 
longitude usually given, th _ arra ment, by 
which, the situation of any r red place n be phi D 
&c. &c. Several entirely new mz aps of India, ¢ anada, Polynag 
&e. are alsointroduced.” In addition to the novel and ex a) 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye isalug 
instantancously directed to the place sought, and the introd 
of a large number of new and highly important maps (maki i 
all SIXTY-FOU R), the whole work has unde ergone a thorough 
careful revision. The = ap s of E ngland, Wales, Scotland, 
land are on an unusually large scale, thos 
alone conti ining nearly 0,000 names. re ma 8 of the BRITIsi 
COLONIES are also on a large ses Me, foe a continuous care yi] 
be ma rintained to introduce all nev settlements as they Tay oveu, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other pany 
of the World: and the proprietor feels 
the kind, either as re spects price 
serving of public favour. 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, 

London: John Sete, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hy!) 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and ry - Big ay 
merous additional Maps, and an In i 
handsome volume, strongly half- boond i in more 
price 2. 16s, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the presentai- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the grout 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or ¢ hes upness, the P blishen > wy 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. on 
F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engines 





ery Bay, 





OHN’S NEW GENERAL | CATALOG; 


Te ba Jk 








3; With ov 


Names, Ina 
) with gitleare 


vi 
The 3s of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
" “The Es Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fal 
our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend 
English Journal of Education, May isi. 


Nearly ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING PS OF ALL TEI 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISION : 
ways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranis& 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a General Map of Scotland, a 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting 
Geography of theo ountry from the Ist to the 19th Century. 
which are added, CRIPTLONS OF SCOTLAND. 
the eee. Histon a. ead £90! a 
the Parishes, showing respective 1cir Populatio 
*resbytery, and 7 in wh h each is situated, and 
town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s, P 
‘Edinburgh Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 





MOORE’S MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED BY MACLISE. 


In imperial 8vo, with 161 Designs “poet on Steel, 37. 3s. boards ; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 4/. 14s. 6d.; or ¥" 
Proof Impressions of the Plates, 6/. Gs. (boards), 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated by 


D. MACLISE, R.A. 


“ Nothing can be more charming than Mr. Maclise’s illustrations of this sumptuous book."—Atheneum. 


‘* The illustrations of this sumptuous volume are most profuse, and everywhere in exquisite taste.” 


Morning Corel 


“The resplendent pages which Maclise has profusely strewn with flowers, all ‘ immortelles,’ uniting in one un 


wreath.” —Art-Union. 


** Mr. Maclise seems to have caught the very spirit of the poet. 


characteristic vignettes.”—Morning Herald. 


Every page glitters with these lively, picturesque, 2% 


ied by 
“4 rich exhibition of Irish genius, realising to the eye what Irish genius had presented to the mind, accompanied b 


the charming passport of music to the ear.”—Literary Gazette. 
*« The volume literally groans beneath the affluence of its pencilled fancies. Scarcely a line ort 


hought but boosts 


apposite illustration, The pictorial imaginings are boundless.”-—Morning Post. 
London; LonemaN, Browy, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 
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“LLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
In 1 vol, feap. 4to. price 21s. boards; morocco, 42s. (bound by Hayday), 


MR. MACAULAY’S 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


A New Edition, 


Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by Grorcs Scuarr, Jun., and engraved 


llustrations 
Wish numerous ; by SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMans. 











——— 
plished this day, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings on Copper, Wood, and Stone, both plain and 
Pal coloured, cloth, ll. 1s, 


FACTS AND SPECULATIONS 


ON THE 


Toxics AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 
By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO. 
Joun Russet Smiru, 4 , Old Compton- street, Soho, London. 


—¥R. NEWBY’S 








POPULAR WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS 


Now ready at every Library, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 30s, 


ANALOGIES AND CONTRASTS; 


Or, COMPARATIVE SKETCHES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA,’ 

“The author is well known by his ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ and other productions of great ability; but we imagine 
that he has not sent forth a work more likely to hit the public taste and inform the public mind than this."—W “eekly Times. 

“A very curious and interesting book.”"—Leading Article Morning Herald. 

“Replete with learning, and displaying the highest power of discriminating observation. It would require the space 
of a Quarterly Review to do justice to this work. F ew will arise from its perusal without having derived a large amount 
of solid instruction.”— Douglas Jerrold. ‘ 

“The reading public will forgive the author's solecisms of expression in consideration of the absorbing interest of his 
illection of facts and anecdotes, and of the enlivening and seductive manner in which they are told.”"—John Bull. 


It. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. (this day), 


ALINE: AN OLD FRIEND'S 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GAMBLER'S 


STORY. 


WIFE, ‘DAUGHTERS, ‘SIBYL LENNARD, Ke. 


1. 
In 3 vols. (now ready), 


_ 
MY SISTER MINNIE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE POOR COUSIN,’ 
“This novel may with confidence be added to every circulating library, as being the best the present season has pro- 
dueed."—Critic. 
“It is well calculated to please the reader.”—Economist. 


T. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





Devicated ta the Officers of the British anv Cndian Army. 


Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON request the honour of a Visit from the Nobility, Gentry, and Officers of 
the Army, 


TO VIEW A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES, CONSISTING OF THE 


PORTRAITS OF LADIES, CELEBRATED PRINCES AND CHIEFS, COSTUMES OF THE 
VARIOUS TRIBES, VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL FORTRESSES AND PASSES, 
AND INTERIORS OF THE CITIES AND TEMPLES 


AFGHAUNISTAUN, 


By JAMES RATTRAY, Esa, 


LigcT. 2ND GRENADIERS, BENGAL ARMY. 


137, REGENT SrREer. Admit from Twelve till Six o’Clock. 


. Douraunee Chieftains in full Armour. | 

2 His Highness Dost Mahommed 
Khaun, Baurikzye, 

3 Interior of the Palace of Shauh 


1}, Afghaun Soldiers, and Entrance to 
the Valley of Urgundeh. 

12, Cohistaun Foot Soldiers in Summer 
Costume. 

13. Fortress of Ali Musjid and the 
Kybur Pass. 

14. Shauh Shujau’s Executioners. 

15.Mahomed Naib Shurreef—Kuzzil- 
baush Chieftain. 

16. British Cantonments and City of 


22. Ambassador from Koolloom to an 
Officer of the Mission. 

23. Interior of the City of Candahar. 

24. Ladies of Caubul, veiled, and in full 
costume, 

25. Gool Mahommed Khaun, King of 
the Ghiljyes. 

26. The Bullock's Hump, and British 
Cantonments at Candahar. 

27. Temple of Ahmed Shauh, King of 
Afghaunistaun. 

28. Candahar, with its principal Bazaar 
and Citadel. 

29. Candahar Lady of Rank engaged in 
Smoking. 

30. Mosque of a celebrated Prophet of 

the Afghauns, and Tombs of the 
Kings. 


Shujau. 

4 Hawkers of Cohistaun and the 
Valley of Caubul. 

5. Encampment of the Candahar Army 
at Caubul. 

6 Wandering Ghiljye Women, with 
Encampment. Caubul. 

7. Cohistaun Chief and his armed Re- | 17. Jaunbauz, or Afghaun Cavalry. 

aK Seinors. 18. Town and Citadel of Ghuznee. 

 Ateere i-Ghiljeeafterits destruction. | 19. Hydur Kbaun, Governor of Ghuznee. 

. Prime Minister of Koon- | 20, Oosbegs of Koondooz, and Encamp- 


ment. 
21, Jugdulluk—Last Stand of the British 
Army during the Retreat. 


Ww Moeque, and Tomb of Sultaun Mah- 
mood at Ghuznee, 








| tly y to be publish 
[parm HISTORY of BRI TISH GUIANA, 
from the earliest Discovery and Ex xpleration of that remark- 
able country, to the Present Time; including the eventful Eras of 
Slavery, of the Apprentiosship, one and Ao panaioats ion. 
EOL 
London : Longman, brown, Green & Longmans. 


IN PREPARATION, 
HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 


Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFINL D AND LINCOLN SHIRE RAIL WAY to GRIMS- 
BY DOCKS, by FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts by 
D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.R.A., and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
Eeweee Longman, Brown, ’Green, and Longmans. 


This day i is published, with a Map, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
ou TH AUSTRALIA; its ADVANTAGES 
\ and its RESOURCES. A Description of that ¢ Polouy ; anda 
Manual of ae for Penigrents shout, to settle there 
GEORGE WILKIN 
John Murray, Albemarle- cinest, 


Second Thousand. price 3d. ; or by post, on ree: eipt of five stamps, : 
(PHE FIRST SHOCK ofthe GREAT EARTH- 

UAKE; being an Sapesitien of the Outpouring of the 
Seventh Vial, Kev, xvi.17—21. By the Rev. ALFRED JENOUR, 
Minister of Rege nt- Cy ia Chapel, St. Pancras, Author of ‘Com: 
mentary on Isaiah,’ 
London: T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper King-street, Russell- “square. 

small 8vo. cloth, price 38. ‘Gd. 
ACH 


In 
J INTS on PREACHING: being Fénelon’s 
Dialogues on Eloquence, translated with Introductory 
Essay on Modern Preaching. By the Rev. ALFRED JENOUR, 
Minister of Regent-square C Jhapel, § 
* Incomparable dialogues. 


St. Pancras. 
— Doddridge, 
* Admirable essay.”— Biblical Review, 
“ Never more needed than at present.”—Edinburgh Witness, 
London: T y eannoen, I, Upper King-street, Russell-square ; 
and Hamilton &C 


This day is sablished, in 2 vols. feap. price 128 8., the 2nd edition, 


corrected and enlarged, of 
NCIENT “and MODERN ART, HIS. 
TORICAL and CRITIC 
by ‘SEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq. 
W illiam Blackwood & Sons, ‘Edinburgh and onde. 


This day is published, in crown Svo. price 


y a 
] UDSON’S BAY; or, EVERY-D/ ‘Y LIFE 
SCENES in the W IL DS of NORTH AMERICA, during 
Six Years’ R idence i - the T exriterten of the Fonearal le Hudson's 
Bay Company. OBERT M. BALLANTYN Illustrated 
with Engraviugs on W ood. 
__ William Blackwoo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








“Immediately, in post Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD: 
ofthe Day. By MARY MOLESWORTH. 
Part I. The Court Martial—Part IL. The Police Court—Part LIT. 
The F oreign Office— Part 1V. The House of Commons. 
Charles a r, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Str and, — 


= price 5a. 


is day is ublibed. 
[NSanity TESTED by SCIENCE, and 


shown to be a Disease rarely connected with permanent 
organic lesion of the Brain; and on that account far more sus- 
ceptible of Cure then Meg et rto been supp: mse 
. BURNETT, 
8. Heghley 33, Fleet- aa _ 
eap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. Sixth Thousand, 
rue! MANSE GARDEN; or, Pleasant Culture 
of Fruit Trees. be rs, ond Vegetables, for the beauty and 
profit of the Villa or F LB PATERSON, DD. 
William A ee Gilneas ay London ; ; and all Bookse Hers. 


w and Cheap Edition, price 1 
LE ‘TTE] R FROM ROME, show! ing the Reli- 
F gion of the present Romane to he Garin d entire ely from their 
Hleathen Ancestors. By CONYERS MIDD ET « IN, DD. 
“ A seasonable reprint of this + . letter.” 
hurch of England Quarterly. 
“ A letter which ought to be read by the Protestants of England.” 
hristian Lady's, 
Grant £ Griffith, corner of St. Paul's hure hy ard. 


ust pub) lished, , price Fighteen- -pel 
L} IBERT y — EQUALITY —F RA’ r ERNITY. 
4 Three Discourses by Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
. Also, recently published, price Three-pence, 
Christ’s Many Crowns: forming No, 1 
Apocalyptic Sketches, New Series. 
London: aed Hall & Co. 25, a r-row, 


id hird Edition, price il. 1s, 
RANCIS'S HISTORY of the BANK, of 
ENGLAND, its Times and Traditions. In 2 vols. 
“Every page contains something curious or worthy of being 
remembered.”— Bankers’ Mag. 
“One of the most successful works of its class that has ever 
appeared in this country.”—Globe. 
* Entitled to the most unqualitied praise.”"—John Bull, 
_wW illoug ghby & Co. Warwick-lane. 
Now ready, 
A NEW EDITION, 
Thoroughly revised and reprinted from the first article | to the last, 
THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and LRELAND, 
For 1848 (Eighth Year). 
By CHAKLES R. DOD, Esq. 
Author of *The Parliamentary Companion,’ &ec. 
he New Edition includes numerous improvements, and hag 
been printed in a perfectly new type cast expressly for this work. 
cap. Svo. cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


= Second Edition of ~~ 
NONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 2 
/ One Guinea. By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
“This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of highly- -wrought 
pictures from nature and art. T he superiority of the work consists 
in the superiority of the author to the common roll of tourists."— 
spectator, 


a Story 


of 


vols. 


By the same Author, 
Italy, in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 
A Record of the Pyramids, 
Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
The Drama of a Life. 
The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 
Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. 


Editio 
‘Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, 


Second 
Southampton-street, Strand, 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Srranp. 


i 


The LIFE and CORRESPON DENCE of 
WILL IAM. ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. Enriched with 
two Portraits. Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING, 3 vols. post 8vo, 28a 


The ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE, being that of 
ALBERT DURER. Translated from the German of LEO- 
POLD SCHEFER, by Mrs, J. R. STODART. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
ornamental binding, 6s. 


The NATURE of the SCHOLAR and its 
MANIFESTATIONS. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
New Edition, Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of J. G. FICHTE. By Wi11aM 
SMITH. Second Edition, enlarged. Post 8yo. 4s, 6d. 


ITALY, PAST and PRESENT; or, General 
Views "of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1. 

*y* The first of these volumes will be a seo revised and 
enlarged, of a work published under the same title in 1841, and 
now out of print. The second volume is altogether new, and 
refers solely to the present condition of the country, and w ill be 
sold separately if required. 


ESSAYS. (First Series.) By Ratpn WaLpo 
EMERSON, with Preface by T. CARLYLE. Elegantly 
printed in large type, and bound uniform with the Second 
Series. Post 8vo. cloth, 6a, 


ESSAYS. 
EMERSON, 


POEMS. By Ratenm WaALpo Emerson. 
8vo. 6s, cloth gilt. 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
ia seping Ds JAMES MAKTINEAU. Second Edition. 
2mo., 73. 6d, cloth, 


(Second Series.) By Ratpn WaALpo 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; in paper cover, 38, 


Post 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Second Series.) By JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


1: “ae . te 7 

The RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS INQUIRY; 
or, the Question stated, t Beene, the Bible, and the C hurch, 
By JAMES MARTIN Third Edition. Witha€ ritical 
ogg on Ra aeaniaae. “Miracles, and the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, by the late Kev. JOSEPIL BLANCO WHITE. Post 8vo. 
43. paper cover ; 48, Gd. cloth, 


, r 

POLITICAL E CONOMY, and the PHILOSO- 
PHY of GOVERNMENT; a Series of Essays selected from 
the Works of M. DE SISMi EDL, at ith an Historical Notice 
of his Life and Writings «Reg IGNET. Translated from 
the French, and illustrated by *. from an unpublished 
Memoir, and from M, de Sismondi’s private Journals and 
Letters, to which is added a List of his Works, and a prelimi- 
nary Essay, by the Translator. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Bucton, Baronet, 
with Selections from his C orrespondence, 
Edited by his son, Charles Buxton, Esq. 
[ondon, Murray. 

Ir is not now-a-days the humour of the world 
of intelligence to canonize the best of mor- 
tals, since such “hero-worship as commences 
fom an apotheosis implies its share of super- 
dition: —yet_ we have often thought, when 
jumning from the Saints of the monastic orders to 
wnsider the beneficent Englishmen of the last 
jundred years, that the brightness of the latter 
company is a shining testimony to the virtue of 
ithe voluntary principle.”” How remarkable a 
fgure is made by the group of men who assem- 
bled to deal with the iniquity of Slavery !— 
me of them narrow and bigotted enough,— 
hers, it has been since proved, at fault in their 
qleulations,—most of them flawed by human 
weakness or tinged by human inconsistency,— 
yet collectively affording an example of workers 
fra principle which we are not sorry to claim 
as English. 

Among those to whom the public advocacy 
of this question was largely confided was the 
song and prosperous man (in his time so 
liberally satirized by the Sunday papers) whose 
biography is here laid before us. Thomas 
fowell Buxton, the eldest son of a respect- 
ible Norfolk family, born in the year 1786, 
“was a vigorous child,” — known when at 
shool with Dr. Charles Burney as one 
“never found to tell a lie,”’ and trained by an 
«emplary mother with a confidence in his 
“loyalty” which at once bespoke her own saga- 
tity and his strength. Personally he was more 
than ordinarily athletic: delighting from his 
arliest days of tutelage under an old family 
gamekeeper to the last autumn of his bodily 
srength in the sports of the field (keen enough, 
bythe way, to the far-off ills of Slavery, but 
Vind to home crimes and miseries bred of the 
gamelaws!) It seemed probable for atime that 
hewould inherit large Irish estates,—but this 
apectation was disappointed; and in place of his 
atering upon the life of a landed proprietor, he 
ws obliged, shortly after his marriage with one 
of the Gurneys of Earlham and his entrance 
won legal years of discretion, to commence 
making his own fortune in a great London 
brewery. This was about the year 1808. 
The connexions among which Mr. Buxton was 
thrown by marriage were such as to confirm 
lispractice of the maxims of his early educa- 
too—which had inculcated active benevolence 
S every citizen’s duty. He was foremost in 
the establishment of the Society for the Refor- 
nation of Prison Discipline in 1816, framed in 
ee of the active exertions of Eliza- 
beth ty—and by being elected the member 
Parliament fur Weymouth, was placed in a 
wsition where his testimony and advocacy 
tld at once be brought to bear on all legisla- 
We measures connected with the cause of 
“aunty and justice. About the year 1820 he 

so far assured his fortunes as again to 
me resident in his native county, and to 
tmmand the leisure which was so eminently 
deeded for the schemes and struggles compre- 
bended in the word “Abolition.” In the year 

1821 Mr, Wilberforce, after thirty-three years’ 

Wremitting service, confided the Parliamentary 

tnduct of the cause into his hands,—and 
neeforward until he quitted Parliament ten 

years ago, he remained the indefatigable and 

Voted advocate of all measures connected with 

tmancipation of the Negro, How some 





among the sanguine expectations of the party 
whom he represented have failed to be ful- 
filled this is not the place to register. Enough 
to say that Mr. Buxton’s manhood and health 
were devoted tothe cause. The six years which 
remained to him after he quitted Parliament 
were years of depressed spirits and failing health. 
In fact, he may be said to have died of, though 
not iz the harness which he put on for no selfish 
crusade in quest of aggrandizement or lucre. 

We have rapidly recapitulated these known 
facts—to avoid more minute illustration from 
the Biography. This—because of the fidelity 
with which it is executed, and owing to the 
devotion of its subject to a certain class of exer- 
tions—may be found somewhat monotonous 
as a book for the general reader. One whose 
mind was so penetrated with a few great subjects 
as Mr. Buxton’s could hardly have time or 
attention for such smaller “ toys’’ as divert the 
leisure of other public men, and give general 
vivacity and entertainment to their memoirs 
and correspondence. Hence, there are fewer 
passages to extract apart from the main sub- 
ject than might have been expected ;—and for 
a great part of the following graphic account of 
a beef-steak dinner at the Spitalfields Brewery 
we are not indebted to Mr. Buxton, but to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. J. J. Gurney.— 

** Earlham, 12 mo. 23rd, 1831. 

“The Premier, grave and thoughtful as he seemed, 
did great justice to our dinner. ‘ Milord Grey,’ 
cried the Spanish General Alava to him, as he was 
availing himself of a fresh supply of beef-steaks 
(pronounced by the Lord Chancellor to be ‘ perfect’) 
—‘Milord Grey, vous étes a votre sixiéme. The 
contrast between Lord Grey and Alava was curious; 
the former, the dignified, stiff, sedate British noble- 
man of the old school; the latter, the entertaining, 
entertained, and voluble foreigner. He had been 
the faithful companion of the Duke of Wellington 
through most of his campaigns, and now had dis- 
played his usual energy by coming up all the way 
from Walmer Castle, near Dover, in order to help 
in devouring the product of the stoke-hole in Spital- 
fields.) The Lord Chancellor was in high glee: he 
came in a shabby black coat, and very old hat; 
strangely different from the starred, gartered, and 
cocked-hat dignity of the venerable Premier. * 
It was my agreeable lot to sit between Lord Grey 
and Dr. Lushington; and the latter being occupied 
by his friend on the other side, I was left to converse 
with the Premier, which I had the pleasure of doing 
for nearly two hours. * * We talked of his long 
political course, and Lord Shaftesbury, who sat next 
to him, on the other side, complimented him on the 
subject.—Lord Grey. ‘I came into Parliament for 
Northumberland when I was two-and-twenty, and I 
have been forty-five years a senator.” Of course it 
was easy to draw the inference that he was sixty- 
seven years of age. On my expressing the interest 
I felt for him, and even sympathy, under the burthen 
he was bearing, he replied, ‘I am much too old for 
it. I would have refused the undertaking, if I could 
have done so consistently with my duty.’ Our next 
subject was parliamentary eloquence. I asked him 
who, amidst the vast variety of orators whom he had 
been accustomed to hear, appeared to him to be the 
best speaker and most able debater.—Lord Grey. 
‘Beyond all doubt and comparison, Fox. His elo- 
quence was irresistible. It came from his heart, and 
produced a corresponding effect on the hearts of his 
hearers.’ I asked his opinion of Sheridan. The 
answer was, ‘ He was very able, but could not speak 
without preparation.’ I ventured to insinuate that 
there was no part of a Premier's office more respon- 
sible than that of making bishops. He assented, 
adding, ‘You know I have had none to make at 
present.’ We talked of the Bishop of Norwich. 
Lord Grey expressed his admiration of his conduct 
and character, though he only knew him in his public 
capacity. ‘1 fear the Bishop is too old to accept any 
offer that I can make him, but I assure you that the 
very first and best thing that I have to give away 
shall be at his service.’ This declaration has since 
been fully veritied by his offering to the Bishop the 





see of Dublin, which the latter, as had been antici- 
pated, refused; observing, in the words of old Erasmus 
to the Emperor of Austria, that dignity conferred 
upon him would be like a burden laid on a falling 
horse: ‘ Sarcina equo collabenti imposita.” When 
the dinner was ended, I quitted my post by Lord 
Grey, and joined Buxton, Lord Brougham and the 
Duke of Richmond, at the top of the table. Buxton 
was telling a story on the subject of Reform (the 
only way in which that subject could be mentioned, 
as the dinner was not political, and Tories were 
present). ‘A stage coachman,’ said he, ‘ was driving’ 
a pair of sorry horses, the other day, from Londor 
to Greenwich. One of them stumbled, and nearly 
fell. “ Get up, you borough-mongering rascal, you!”’ 
said the coachman to the poor beast, as he laid the 
whip across his back.’ The Chancellor laughed 
heartily at this story—‘ How like my lord 

there was the old horse!’ said he to me, laughing 
and putting his hands before his face, Lord 

sitting opposite to us. Buxton now left us, to talk 
with Lord Grey, whom he very much delighted by 
praising Lord Howick’s speech upon slavery. It was 
a speech which deserved praise for its honesty and 
feeling, as well as forits talent. But the old Premier 
seemed to think that his son had been carried by 
his zeal rather too far. Something led us (Lord 
Brougham and myself) to talk about Paley, and I 
mentioned the story of his having on his death-bed 
condemned his ‘ Moral Philosophy, and declared 
his preference of the ‘ Hora Pauline’ above all his 
other works. This led Brougham to speak of both 
those works. ‘Did you ever hear that King George 
III. was requested by Mr. Pitt to make Paley a 
bishop? The King refused; and taking down the 
‘Moral Philosophy’ from the shelf, he showed Pitt 
the passage in which he justifies subscription te 
articles not fully credited, on the ground of expedi+ 
ency. “This,” said the King, “is my reason for not 
making him a bishop.”’ Lord Grey overheard the 
Chancellor's story and confirmed it;—*‘ but,’ added 
the Chancellor, ‘I believe the true reason why 
George III. refused to make Paley a bishop was, 
that he had compared the divine right of kings to the 
divine right of constables!’ * * The Chancellor 
was very cordial, and we were all delighted with his 
entertaining rapidity of thought, ready wit, and evi- 
dent good feeling. Nor was it possible to be other- 
wise than pleased with all our guests, with whom we 
parted, about eleven o'clock at night, after a flowing, 
exhilirating, and not altogether uninstructive day.” 

Mr. Buxton subjoins :— 

“ Our party at the brewery went off in all respects 
to my satisfaction. Talleyrand could not come, 
having just received an account of Prince Leopold 
being elected King of Belgium. Brougham said this 
was a severe disappointment, as his Excellency never 
eats or drinks but once a day, and had depended on 
my beef-steaks. The party arrived at about six 
o'clock, and consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Grey, Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Cleveland, 
Lords Shaftesbury, Sefton, Howick, Durham and 
Duncannon, General Alava, 8. Gurney, Dr. Lush- 
ington, Spring Rice, W. Brougham, J. J. Gurney, R. 
Hanbury, &c., twenty-three in all. I first led them 
to the steam-engine; Brougham ascended the steps 
and commenced a lecture upon steam-power, and 
told many entertaining anecdotes; and when we left 
the engine, he went on lecturing as to the other parts 
of the machinery, so that Joseph Gurney said he 
understood brewing better than any person on the 
premises. I had Mr. Gow up with his accounts, to 
explain how much our horses each cost per annum; 
and Brougham entered into long calculations upon 
this subject. To describe the variety of his conver- 
sation is impossible— 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
At dinner I gave but two toasts, ‘The King,’ and 
‘The memory of George III.,’ whose birthday it 
was. We had no speeches, but conversation flowed, or 
rather roared, like a torrent, at our end of the table. 
The Chancellor lost not a moment; he was always 
eating, drinking, talking or laughing; his powers of 
laughing seemed on a level with his other capacities. 
Talking of grace before dinner he said, ‘I like the 
Dutch grace best; they sit perfectly still and quiet 
fora minute or two, I thought it very solemn.’ He 
inquired the wages of the draymen, I told him 
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about 45s. weekly, and we allow them to provide 
substitutes for a day or two in the week, but we 
insist on their paying them at the rate of 26s. per 
week. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I understand; these rich and 
beneficed gentry employ curates, and the curates of 
the draymen get about as much salary as those of 
the clergy.’ After dinner we took them to the stables 
to see the horses. Somebody said, ‘Now the Lord 
Chancellor will be at a loss; at all events he knows 
nothing about horses.’ However, fortune favoured 
him, for he selected one of the best of them, and 
pointed out his merits. Some one proposed that he 
should get upon his back, and ride him round the 
yard, which he seemed very willing to do; and thus 
ends my history of the Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Grey looked care-worn, but was remarkably cordial.” 
Another piece of Boswell-ism will be found 
interesting :— 
“To Miss Buxton. 
** Devonshire Street, Feb. 14, 1834. 
“We yesterday dined at Ham House to meet the 
Rothschilds; and very amusing it was. He (Roths- 
child) told us his life and adventures. He was the 
third son of the banker at Frankfort. ‘There was 
not,’ he said, ‘room enough for us all in that city.’ 
I dealt in English goods, One great trader came 
there, who had the market to himself: he was quite 
the great man, and did us a favour if he sold us 
goods. Somehow I offended him, and he refused to 
show me his patterns, This was on a’Tuesday; I said 
to my father, ‘I will go to England.’ I could speak 
nothing but German. On the Thursday I started; 
the nearer I got to England, the cheaper goods were. 
As soon as I got to Manchester, I laid out all my 
money, things were so cheap; and I made good profit. 
I soon found that there were three profits—the raw 
material, the dyeing, and the manufacturing. I said 
to the manufacturer, ‘I will supply you with material 
and dye, and you supply me with manufactured 
goods.’ So I got three profits instead of one, and I 
could sell goods cheaper than anybody. In a short 
time I made my 20,0007, into 60,0007, My success 
all turned on one maxim. I said, I can do what 
another man can, and so I am a match for the man 
with the patterns, and for all the rest of them! 
Another advantage I had. I was an off-hand man, 
I made a bargain at once. When I was settled in 
London, the East India Company had 800,000 1b, 
of gold to sell. I went to the sale, and bought it all. 
I knew the Duke of Wellington must have it. I 
had bought a great many of his bills at a discount. 
The Government sent for me, and said they must 
have it. When they had got it, they did not know 
how to get it to Portugal. I undertook all that, 
and I sent it through France; and that was the best 
business I ever did.’ Another maxim, on which he 
seemed to place great reliance, was, never to have 
anything to do with an unlucky place or an unlucky 
man. ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘many clever men, very 
clever men, who had not shoes to their feet. I never 
act with them. Their advice sounds very well; but 
fate is against them; they cannot get on themselves; 
and if they cannot do good to themselves, how can 
they do good to me?’ By aid of these maxims he 
has acquired three millions of money. ‘ I hope,’ said 
—, ‘that your children are not too fond of 
money and business, to the exclusion of more im- 
portant things. I am sure you would not wish that.’ 
Rothschild. —‘ I am sure I should.wish that. I wish 
them to give mind, and soul, and heart, and body, 
and everything to business; that is the way to be 
happy. It requires a great deal of boldness, and a 
great deal of caution to make a great fortune; and 
when you have got it, it requires ten times as much 
wit to keep it. If I were to listen to all the projects 
proposed to me, I should ruin myself very soon. 
Stick to one business, young man,’ said he to Edward; 
‘stick to your brewery, and you may be the great 
brewer of London. Be a brewer, and a banker, and 
a merchant, and a manufacturer, and you will soon 
be in the Gazette. One of my neighbours is a very 
ill-tempered man; he tries to vex me, and has built 
a great place for swine, close to my walk. So, when 
I go out, I hear first, grunt, grunt, squeak, squeak; 
but this does me no harm. I am always in good 
humour. Sometimes to amuse myself I give a beggar 
a guinea. He thinks it is a mistake, and for fear I 
should find it out, off he runs as hard as he can. I 
advise you to give a beggar a guinea sometimes, it is 





very amusing.” The daughters are very pleasing. 
The second son is a mighty hunter; and his father 
lets him buy any horses he likes. He lately applied 
to the emperor of Morocco, for a first-rate Arab 
horse. The emperor sent him a magnificent one, 
but he died as he landed in England. The poor 
youth said very feelingly ‘that was the greatest 
misfortune he ever had suffered;? and I felt strong 
sympathy with him. I forgot to say, that soon after 
M. Rothschild came to England, Bonaparte invaded 
Germany; ‘The Prince of Hesse Cassel,’ said Roths- 
child, ‘ gave my father his money; there was no time 
to be lost; he sent it tome. I had 600,000. arrive 
unexpectedly by the post; and I put it to such good 
use, that the prince made me a present of all his 
wine and his linen.’” 

With these passages we may stop. The 
execution of the work is unaffected and pleasing 
—and the subject-matter of it, as we have 
emphatically said, entitles it to a place in the 
Biographia Britannica. 





Francoisle Champi. By George Sand. W. Jeffs. 
In the history of literature one fact is univer- 
sally discoverable—namely, that the precursor 
of a new era is always one who returns from 
the extravagances and caprices of exhausted 
invention to the simplicity and naiveté of Nature. 
In modern literature this return has been made 
consciously and on system. When a new vein 
is opened in the great mine of Art it is worked 
long after it has ceased to produce ore; and 
resolute miners continue digging up lumps of 
worthless dross, under the belief that, as ore did 
once come thence, whatever it produces will be 
ore. In this way does mediocrity delude itself. 
In this way does a pleasant spot of ground in 
the domains of Art become trodden by common 
feet, and thus its beauty is trampled on by the 
inapprehensive crowd. The real artist seeks 
out another spot, and, having found, proclaims 
it,—followed forthwith, as before, by the rush 
of copyists. Wearied with feeble imitations of 
French tragedy, a Goethe throws himself into 
the Middle Ages, and produces his wild ‘ Gotz 
von Berlichingen’;—then, a whole chivalry 
literature springs up at once. A Wordsworth, 
disgusted by the mechanical and ornate style 
current in his youth, makes an energetic protest 
in favour of simple language and_ natural 
objects ;—and instantly we have crowds of literary 
gossips making weak tea with the water of the 
Lakes. A Victor Hugo, if he would found a 
‘new school,’’ must cast off the trammels of 
conventional propriety in language, and intro- 
duce the language of daily. life into the drama. 

We touch lightly on this subject here, because 
this new novel by George Sand suggests the 
question, Is modern French literature approach- 
ing to a new phasis? Are the extravagances of 
the Sues, Souliés, Balzacs and Dumas’s the 
limit beyond which nothing more hideous will 
be produced? Are we to close, at length, the 
blood-stained catalogue of Crime and be per- 
mitted once more to breathe the air of Nature? 
Is the stimulant literature expiring—having at 
length so indurated the public nerves that it 
ceases to be stimulant? 

The question is not without interest—and one 
is tempted to answer it affirmatively. Quite 
clear it is, that a limit to the present style of 
novel-writing must be found somewhere. Having 
“ supped full of horrors,” we cannot breakfast 
off them too. We must have some time for— 
and, after banqueting on such literature, aids 
to—digestion. We are worn out with pseudo- 
philanthropic tirades ; and the mephitic air that 
rises from the shambles of civilization offends 
our nostrils. Virtuous villains, sentimental 
assassins, hideous aristocrats, and such like 
monstrosities, begin to pall upon the sense. The 
salon has ceased to dazzle us, the hospital to 
interest,—the prison and the galleys have lost 





their fascination. Blood, after flowing the 
water, has come to be looked on with unfling; 
nerves, as if it really were water. The rom 
tions of the Nightmare School are “a Weariney 
under the sun.” 

Although George Sand never, even jn }, 

et 
worst moods, belonged to that school, yet s, 
too, has of late been giving signs of exhaustioy 
and throwing herself upon extravagant aj 
clap-trap inventions :—unfailing indications ¢ 
weakness, whatever they of the convulsiy, 
school may think. It is, therefore, worth of 
more than a passing remark that she has maje 
a strong effort to recal novelists to a right sens, 
of their office, and bring back their vagabon 
imaginations to the proper starting-point 
Nature. She has made this effort criticaljy 
and consciously. Persuaded that the nearer 
artists approach to Nature the more perfect 
will be their Art, she undertakes in ¢ Pray. 
gois le Champi’ to interest the public by a 
narrative of the simplest everyday events, 
told in the simple language of the people. Not 
only does she quit the boudoir and the salon fr 
the farmhouse and the village, — she leaves, 
too, the language spoken in books to adg 
one reflecting as nearly as possible that spoken 
among peasants. Of course we are to be under. 
stood as meaning only by approximation :—the 
actual language of the peasant would be atonce 
offensive and unintelligible. George Sand has, 
therefore, spoken as if with a Parisian on one 
side of her and a peasant on the other—inter 
preting between them—using no word which 
the Parisian may not understand, but preserving 
the locutions, turns of phrase, al peculiar 
colour of the country speech. The effect is 
altogether charming. Did we not despair of 
success, we would attempt a translation of some 
ore ay but the absence of any analogous 
iterature in our own language warns us to 
abstain. In these pages we have the naivelé 
of La Fontaine and the rugged force of Mo 
taigne reproduced in a most artistic manner, 
The style is exquisitely colloquial without ever, 
as it seems to us, becoming vulgar; and hits the 
very nice point of simplicity without insipidity. 
What French critics may say to it we confess 
we know not—but to foreign ears it is, as we 
have said, inexpressibly charming. After the 
coarse brutal style of a Soulié—the fierce, inco- 
herent daubings of a Sue—the neologisms and 
affectations of a Balzac—these pages havea 
tone interpreting Nature that has an effect like 
that of stepping out into her sweet and quic 
ways from the artificial atmosphere of a fetid 
civilization. 

As a story, this book may be placed in the 
hands of a child. Mere innocence is not, hov- 
ever, its — merit :—it is very touching, 
very pretty, and very true. The interest winds 
its quiet way through the small volume without 
effort and without a moment’s halting. Seeken 
after ‘‘startling interest,” ‘dramatic situation, 
“rapid adventure,” need not look into ‘ Frang0s 
le Champi'—it has no food for their unwholsome 
hunger. But lovers of the picturesque, 
country scenes, of quiet pathos, and of repre 
sentations of the eternally new story of Man 
life will find here a work of Art by a grett 
artist. It is in the same style as ‘La Marea 
Diable’—but more perfect. 

Meanwhile, it is not without interest to spe 
culate whether George Sand in thus returnllg 
to Nature and natural speech is following 
caprice of a moment, or is, as we have sugges! 
the precursor of a new era—and whether others 
following on her new path, will exchange the 
artifices of the present style for the artine 
of simplicity. Many indications point ¢ 
way; among them we may select the evident 

’ 
exhaustion of the old materials, and the pr 
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——— 
ag disposition to flatter the people. By 
1s trical rapprochement, we may observe 
. ‘ust before the breaking out of the first 
sh Revolution the people were flattered 
dby poets and novelists and publicists 
puch in the style now fashionable ; and that 
idylls @ la mode—F lorian, Gessner—were in 
everyone's hands, and ‘Paul et Virginie’ in 
oa ‘one’s heart. It is to be hoped that we 
= not threatened with an age of eclogues :— 
hut at any price we shall be glad to escape out 
of the Annals of Crime. 


the Middle Kingdom; a Survey of the Geo- 
graphy, Education, Social Life, Arts, Reli- 
gion, Sc. of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants. By S. Wells Williams. 2 vols. 
New York and London, Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuls is a promising title; but we are compelled 
say, after a diligent examination of the con- 
tents of the volumes, that they have little of 
povelty. ‘The author, though stating in his 
reface that ‘‘ the sources of almost every part 
if the work are personal observation, and 
study of native authorities, and of the ‘Chinese 
Repository’ published at Canton,” draws largely 
wm Sir J. Davis's ‘Chinese’; and the illustrations 
interspersed throughout are acknowledged to 
have been taken from ‘La Chine Ouverte,’ a 
French work of considerable research. 

Nor do we perceive how Mr. Williams can 
have had opportunities for personal observation 
throughout the immense empire whose institu- 
tins he reviews, when he distinctly tells us that 
he went to China in the capacity of a printer 
wder the patronage of the American Board of 
foreign Missions, and that he resided at Can- 
ton and Macao. We have seen in late publi- 
ations relating to China how little dependence 
isto be placed on the veracity of the Chinese ; 
ad cannot feel ourselves justified in assuming 
that the information collected by Mr. Williams 
is altogether to be relied on. Hear what he 
ays himself on this subject.— 

“More uneradicable than the sins of the flesh is 
the falsity of the Chinese, and its attendant sin of 
bse ingratitude; their disregard of truth has per- 
haps done more to lower their character in the 
ges of Christendom than any other fault. They 
feel no shame at being detected in a lie, though they 
have not gone quite so far as not to know when they 
tolie, nor do they fear any punishment from their 
gols for it. Every resident among them, and all 
tuvellers declaim against their mendacity, * * Yet 
the necessity of the case compels them, in their 
tly intercourse with each other, to pay some regard 
‘otruth, and each man, from his own consciousness, 
hows just about how much to expect. Ambassa- 
dors and merchants have not been in the best posi- 
“on to ascertain their real character in this respect ; 
fron the one hand the courtiers of Peking thought 
themselves called upon by the mere presence of an 
enubassy to put on some fictitious appearances, and 
® the other, the integrity and fair dealing of the 
ong-merchants and great traders at Canton is in 
alvance of the usual mercantile honesty of their 
‘ountrymen. A Chinese requires but little motive 
‘ofalsify, and he is constantly sharpening his wits to 
cozen his customer, wheedle him by promises, and 
cheat him in goods or work. There is nothing which 
es one so much when living among them as their 

d of truth, and renders him so indifferent as 

‘0 what calamities befall so mendacious a race ; an 
impression of suspicion rests upon the mind 
‘ovards everybody, which chills the warmest wishes 
heir welfare, and thwarts many a plan to benefit 
em. Their better traits diminish in the distance, 
and the patience is exhausted when in daily proxi- 
uly and friction with this ancestor of sins. Their 
cee to this fault is one of the greatest obstacles 
, elt permanent improvement as a people, while 


“constantly disheartens those who are making 
to teach them.” 


Confucius, of whom Pope wrote that— 








Superior and alone Confucius stood 

Who taught that useful science—to be good, 
seems to have written much of his celebrated 
Lun Yu or Conversations in vain as far as 
regards their moral effect on his countrymen. 
** Without knowledge, truth and virtue,” says 
he, in one of his books, “riches and honour 
seem to me like the passing cloud.” This was 
written some five hundred years before the birth 





of Christ,—and at the present day there exists 
no nation possessing a population so dense and 
sunk so low in moral depravity as the Chi- 
nese. It is little short of wonderful that, in 
direct apparent antagonism to this fact, we 
behold them a multitudinous population, go- 
verned and kept in the most orderly and peace- 
able submission to the authorities charged 
with their administration,—the roots of socicty | 
neither broken up by emigration nor conquest, | 
—the distribution of land not perhaps quite | 
equally, but fairly, portioned out,—and although | 
slaves to the vilest superstitions, in which they | 
are encouraged by profligate priests, yet making 
these no instruments for riotous assemblies or 
midnight murders. At the present moment, 
when Europe, with the exception of these 
islands, offers so strange a spectacle, the empire 
of China pursuing its even unbroken course 
is a problem well worthy the study of the poli- 
tical economist. 

Mr. Williams’s work opens with a geogra- 
phical and ethnological description of Chung 
Hwa Kwoh, or the Middle Flowery Kingdom ; 
which phrase, he states, is frequently used to 
describe the country, because the Chinese con- 
sider themselves to be among the most polished 
and civilized of all nations. His details are, 
however, chiefly borrowed from M‘Culloch. 
With respect to the population, he conceives that 
little reliance is to be placed on the last census 
of 1812, which declares the number of inha- 
bitants to have amounted at that period to 
362,467,183.— 

“The whole subject must remain an open one, 
therefore, until further statistics are obtained. No 
one doubts that the population is enormous, consti- 
tuting by far the greatest assemblage of human 
beings using one speech ever congregated under one 
monarch. To the merchants and manufacturers of 
the West, who hope to make them customers for the 
goods they can make and bring them, the determi- 
nation of this question is of some importance, and 
through them to their governments. The political 
economist and philologist, the naturalist and geo- 
grapher, have also greater or less degrees of interest 
in the contemplation of such a people, inhabiting so 
beautiful and fertile a country. * * Their danger is 
greatly enhanced by the opium traffic,—a trade 
which, as if the rivers Phlegethon and Lethe were 
united in it, carries fire and destruction wherever it 
flows, and leaves a deadly forgetfulness wherever it 
has passed. * * Cannot as much be done to save 
and elevate, as there is now doing to impoverish 
and destroy them !” 

The revenue and expenditure of the country 
appear to be involved in equal mystery.— 

“ The expenditures, almost every year, exceed the 
revenue, but how the deficit is supplied does not 
clearly appear. In 1832, the emperor said the ex- 
cess of disbursements was twenty-eight millions of 
taels; and in 1836 the defalcation was still greater, 
and offices and titles to the amount of ten millions 
of taels were put up for sale to supply it. This de- 
ficiency has become more and more alarming since 
the great drain of specie annually sent abroad in 
payment for opium has attained its present amount, 
and the shifts of the government to provide for its 
ordinary expenses have been more varied and oftener 
resorted to.” 

On the subject of education there are a few 
passages worthy of extract. We have here an 
account of the manner of conferring degrees.— 

“ There are several classes of bachelors, depend- 
ing somewhat on the manner in which they obtained 
their degree; those who get it in the manner here 








described take the precedence. The possession of 
this degree protects the person from corporeal punish- 
ment, raises him above the common people, renders 
him a conspicuous man in his native place, and 
eligible to enter the triennial examination for the 
second degree. Those who have more money than 
learning, purchase this degree for sums varying front 
$200 up to $1,000, and even higher; such are called 
kiensang, and, as might be supposed, are looked 
upon somewhat contemptuously by those who have 


| passed through the regular examinations, and ‘ won 
§ 8 ’ 


the battle with their own lance.’ A degree called 
kungsang is purchased by or bestowed upon the 


| Siutsai, which does not entitle them to the full 


honours of a kiijin. What proportion of scholars 


are rewarded by degrees is not known, but it is a 


small number compared with the candidates. A 
graduate of considerable intelligence at Ningpo esti- 
mated the number of siutsai in that city at 400, and 
in the department at nearly 1,000, In Canton city, 
the number of shinkin, or gentry, who are allowed to 
wear the sash of honour, and have obtained literary 
degrees, is not over 3C0; but in the whole province 
there are about 12,000 bachelors.” 

But here again we are told the most flagrant 
abuses prevail.— 

“ Another evil which infects the system of educa- 
tion is the bribery practised to attain the degrees. 
By certain signs placed on the essays, the examiner 
can easily pick out those he is to approve ; eight 
thousand dollars was said to be the price of a bache- 
lor’s degree in Canton, but this sum is within the 
reach of few out of the six thousand candidates, 
The poor scholars sell their services to the rich, and 
for a certain price will enter the hall of examination, 
and personate their employer, running the risk and 
penalties of a disgraceful exposure if detected; for 
a less sum they will drill them before examina- 
tion, or write the essays entirely, which the rich 
booby must commit to memory. The purchase of 
forged diplomas is another mode of obtaining a gra- 
duate’s honours which, from some discoveries made 
at Peking, is so extensively practised, but when this 
and other corruptions are considered, it is surprising 


| that any person can be so eager in his studies, or 


confident of his abilities, as ever to think he can get 
into office by them alone. In 1830, the Gazettes 
contained some documents showing that an inferior 
officer, aided by some of the clerks in the Board of 
Revenue, during the successive superintendence of 
twenty presidents of the Board had sold 20,419 
forged diplomas; and in the province of Nganhwui, 
the writers in the office attached to the Board of 
Revenue had carried on the same practice for four 
years, and forty-six persons in that province were 
convicted of possessing them. All the principal 
criminals convicted at this time were sentenced to 
decapitation, but these cases are enough to show that 
the real talent of the country does not often find its 
way into the magistrate’s seat without the aid of 
money; nor is it likely that the tales of such delin- 
quencies often appear in the Gazettes. Literary 
chancellors also sell bachelors’ degrees to the exclu- 
sion of deserving poor scholars; the office of the 
hiohching of Kiangsi was searched in 1828 by a spe- 
cial commission, and four lacs of taels found in it; 
he hung himself to avoid further punishment, as did 
also the same dignitary in Canton in 1833, as was 
supposed for a similar cause. It is in this way, no 
doubt, that the ill-gotten gains of most officers return 
to the general circulation.” 

It is difficult to conceive, we repeat, how a 
nation can prosper under such circumstances as 
these. 

There is no state religion in China,—no tithes 
for the support of a priesthood ; but large sums 
of money are received by priests, who exercise 
a profitable trade by divining the fortunes of 
those who resort to their temples to consult 
their destiny or to know the result of any im- 
portant undertaking. According to the ‘ Chi- 
nese Repository’ there are 1,560 temples dedi- 
cated to Confucius alone,—and 62,606 pigs, 
rabbits, sheep and deer, and 27,000 pieces of 
silk, are annually presented on their altars. But 
it not unfrequently happens that these offerings 
fail to produce the desired effect, The expe- 
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dients then resorted to are both ludicrous and 
melancholy.— 

in 1835, the prefect of Canton, on occasion of a 
distressing drought of eight months, issued the fol- 
lowing invitation, which would have better befitted a 
chieftain of the Sechuanas.—‘ Pwan, acting prefect 
of Kwangchau, issues this inviting summons. Since 
for a long time there has been no rain, and the pro- 
spects of drought continue, and supplications are 
unanswered, my heart is scorched with grief. In the 
whole province of Kwangtung, are there no extraor- 
dinary persons who can force the dragon to send rain? 
Be it known to you, all ye soldiers and people, that 
if there be any one, whether of this or any other 
province, priest or such like, who can by any craft or 
arts bring down abundance of rain, I respectfully 
request him to ascend the altar [of the dragon], and 
sincerely and reverently pray. And after the rain 
has fallen, I will liberally reward him with money 
and tablets to make known his merits..—This invi- 
tation called forth a Budhist priest as a ‘ rain maker,’ 
and the prefect erected an altar for him before his 
own office, upon which the man, armed with cymbal 
and wand, for three days vainly repeated his incan- 
tations from morning to night, exposed bareheaded 
to the hot sun, the butt of the jeering crowd. * * 
The unsuccessful efforts of the priest did not render 
the calamity less grievous, and their urgent necessities 
led the people to resort to every expedient to force 
their gods to send rain. The authorities forbade the 
slaughter of animals, or in other words a fast was 
proclaimed, to keep the hot winds out of the city 
the southern gate was shut, and all classes flocked to 
the temples. It was estimated that on one day 
20,000 persons went to a celebrated shrine of the 
goddess of Mercy,—among whom were the governor 
and prefect and their suites, who all left their sedans 
and walked with the multitude. The governor, as 
a last expedient, the day before rain came, inti- 
mated his intention of liberating all prisoners not 
charged with capital offences. As soon as the rain 
fell, the people presented thank-offerings, and the 
southern gate of the city was opened, accompanied 
by an odd ceremony of burning the tail off a live 
sow, while the animal was held ina basket. * * 
Sometimes devotees become irritated against their 
gods, and resort to summary means to force them to 
hear their petitions. It is said that the governor 
having gone repeatedly in a time of drought to the 
temple of the god of rain in Canton, dressed in his 
burdensome robes, through the heat of a tropical 
sun, on one of his visits said, ‘ The god supposes I 
am lying when I beseech his aid; for how can he 
know, seated in his cool niche in the temple, that 
the ground is parched and the sky hot?” Where- 
upon he ordered his attendants to put a rope around 
his neck and haul his godship out of doors, that he 
might see and feel the state of the weather for him- 
self; after his excellency had become cooled in the 
temple, the idol was reinstated in its shrine, and the 
good effects of this treatment considered to be fully 
proved by the copious showers which soon after fell.” 
When all other means fail, the emperor, we are 
told, prays and makes offerings to his gods for 
the desired object. 

Dissimilar as are the Chinese in almost every 
respect to the inhabitants of Europe, there are 
few greater antipodal features than are to be 
found in the person and dress, and particularly 
in the extraordinary custom of compressing the 
feet.— 

“This practice,” says our author, “so far as 
investigation has gone, is more an inconvenient than 
a dangerous custom, for among the many thousands 
of patients who have received aid in the missionary 
hospitals, few or none have presented themselves 
with ailments chargeable to this source. A difference 
of opinion exists respecting its origin; some accounts 
stating that it arose from a desire to pattern the club 
feet of a popular empress, others that it gradually 
came into use from the great admiration and attempt 
to imitate delicate feet, and others that it was im- 
posed by the men to keep their wives from gadding; 
the most probable accounts do not place its origin 
further back than a.p. 950. It is practised by all 
classes of society, except among the Tartars, poor as 
well as rich (for none are so poor as not to wish to 
be fashionable), and so habituated does one become 


to it after a residence in the country, that a 
well-dressed Chinese female with large feet seems 
denationalized. There is no certain age at which 
the operation is commenced, but in families of easy 
circumstances the bandages are put on as soon as 
the child is well able to walk; otherwise the feet are 
permitted to grow until betrothment, or till seven or 
eight years old. The whole operation is performed, 
and the shape maintained, by bandages, which are 
never permanently removed or covered by stockings; 
iron or wooden shoes are not used, the object being 
rather to prevent the feet growing than to make them 
smaller. * * The gait of these victims of fashion is 
like that exhibited when walking on the heels; and 
women walking alone swing their arms and step quick 
to prevent themselves falling. When it is practica- 
ble, elderly women avail themselves of an umbrella, 
or lean upon the shoulder of a lad or maid for sup- 
port,—which is literally making a walking-stick of 
them. The pain is said to be severe for about six 
weeks at first, and a recurrence now and then is felt 
in the sole; but the evident freedom from distress 
exhibited in the little girls who are seen walking or 
playing in the streets proves that the amount of 
suffering and injurious effects upon life and health 
resulting from this strange fashion are perhaps not 
so great as has been imagined. The case is different 
when the girl is not victimised until nearly grown. 
The toes are then bent under, and the foot forced 
into the smallest compass; the agony arising from 
the constrained muscles and excoriated flesh is dread- 
ful, while too the shape of the member is, even in 
Chinese eyes, a burlesque upon the beautiful little- 
ness so much desired. The opinion prevails abroad 
that only the daughters of the rich or noble pay this 
price to Dame Fashion. A greater proportion is 
indeed found among the higher classes, and in the 
vicinity of Canton the unfashionables form perhaps 
half the whole; for those who dwell in boats, and all 
who in early life may have lived on the water, all 
those employed or who wish to be as maid-servants 
by foreigners, and slave-girls sold in infancy for domes- 
tics, are usually left in the happy though lowlife 
freedom of nature. Foreigners, on their arrival at 
Canton, seeing so many women with natural feet on 
the boats and about the streets, often express their 
surprise,and wonder where the ‘little-footed celestials’ 
they had heard of were,—the only specimens they 
see being a few crones by the wayside mending 
clothes. The inland parts of the country show a 
different aspect. All the women seen by Mr. Stevens 
in Shantung, and all who came to the hospital at 
Chusan in 1841, to the number of 800 or 1,000, had 
their feet more or less cramped; and some of them 
walked several miles to the hospital and home again 
the same day. Although the operation may be less 
painful than has been represented, and perhaps not 
so dangerous as compressing the waist, the people 
are so much accustomed to it that most men would 
refuse to wed a woman whose feet were of the natural 
size.” 

It is only fair to add, that if the Chinese lady 
compresses her feet, she leaves her waist free— 
unconfined by girdle or stays. 


A large portion of Mr. Williams’s volumes are 
taken up with an account of the Protestant mis- 
sions to the Chinese,—116in number. They are 
thus divided :—35 from England, 73 from the 
United States, and 8 from Germany. On this 
subject a large amount of information is pre- 
sented, which will interest those engaged in 
promoting the cause of Christianity. The 
author concludes his work with an account of 
our late opium war,—which may find readers 
in America, but after the numerous works on 
this subject which have appeared in England, 
it is manifestly unnecessary to enter into the 
question here. 

In closing these volumes we would again 
caution the reader against a too ready belief in 
their contents. An author who talks of personal 
observation and remains at the foot of the hill 
cannot be expected to give us any very original 
descriptions of the country about which he 
writes:—and Mr. Williams’s book treats of an 





. . . ,.. —— 
which he views from a single outlying po 
not in the centre but at the circumference 































































The Artist's Married Life; being that of Alber 
Durer. Translated from the German 
Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R, Stodar 
Chapman. 

Tue merits of this story consist in its fine 

pose and its thoughtful, and for the mane n 

just, exposition of man’s inner life. To ¢ os 

who, chiefly appreciating such qualities - 
dispense with the stimulants of incident and 
passion, the book before us will not be ung. 
ceptable. No one, indeed, would have a right 
to expect from the author of the ‘ Laienbreyigy 
[see Ath. No. 437] such a stern and forcibj, 
picture of old times and trials as a Meinhglj 
can give—still less the wire-drawn sentimep. 
talities of a Hahn-Hahn; but pure thought 
high morals—tender feelings—might be looked 
for. We would fain, in a picture of the Worthy 
of Nuremburg, have enjoyed in addition some 

of that richness of imagery which (how far di. 

ferent from meretricious display!) imparts » 

unique a tone to the old-world Franconian city: 

—but the poetry of such a combination js 

beyond and above Schefer. He has taken Hen 

Campe’s touching memorial as his text; and 

confined himself to emulating its humour, with 

out—as we think a novelist might le itimately 
have done—throwing something of the gloria 
of one of the most glorious of ancient cities on th 
page. Those who have ever visited Durer’s hom 
will understand us when we say, that we lock 
upon the artist-hero rather in a light conveyed 
through the pale green glass of a Presbyteria 
conventicle than in such mellowed chiar-oseun 
as is made by the passage of Day through the 

Volkamer window! 

The tale is supposed to include the auto 
biography of Albert Durer’s married life, con. 
municated by the painter on his death-bed 
to his friend Wilibald Pirkheimer. The ma- 
riage of Durer with Agnes, the daughter of 
Hanns Frei,—an event pre-arranged and deter- 
mined by the will of their parents,—and the 
trials which result from an unsympathetic union, 
form the motive and interest of the narrative. 
It is not from absence of affection between 
the wedded pair, but from a want of hi 
mony in the aims of life, that their conjugdl 
miseries arise. The loving nature of the arti 
at once attaches him to the partner of his de 
tiny,—nor is she irresponsive to his regard. It 
is her misfortune that with a mind unable'9 
reach the sphere of her husband's interests she 
insists on their surrender. She is jealous of 
those sympathies which translate the imagin 
ative mind into the experience of the race aig 
lift its regards from individual to universal it 
terests. The law of such a mind is to aspl 
and to expand :—while the bias of a comma 
nature is to monopolize and limit. The jm 
vilege of Genius is to find its chief reward i 
its inspiration,—its support in the beneficene 
of its purpose: but the demand of ordinay 
humanity is for tangible advantage. The lat 
measures greatness by its paraphernalia andi 
wealth—not by the power of enjoyment, but! 
the abundance of its stimulants. 

Here, then, are the elements of the strugg# 
—Agnes hates as a rival the Art which enchatl 
her husband. She would regard it as ame 
productive power to supply the means of gra 
fication—and cannot comprehend the delight 
which it is in itself the source. All that rela 
to it she sees through a false medium. 
reverie in which the painter conceives his ide 
she mistakes for unthrifty idleness. His ples 
in social converse or his content in that 1m 
world to which he retires for consolation are 








empire comprising a circuit of 12,550 miles, 


many evidences that she is not all-essent' 
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= niness. So matters proceed until Agnes 
her’, mother—and the reconciling influ- 


ce of this new tie prevails for a while. 
“ie the actualities of life enter into the 
jevelopement of Art may be seen in our first 
i. It offers, also, a probable solution of 
Eeooner in which the personality of the artist 
oe entified with his imagination. — 

«4 Little Agnes, who now appeared, gave to 
yort’'s Wife the Radiance, yea the Glory of the 
ae Thus the Deity continued to bless her! 
- ae the sacred Instrument in His Hands, and 
~ ost mysterious, the most divine Powers of old 
awe were thus granted to her as it were in Fief. 
Yiert being now filled with Reverence, Rapture, 
suisfaction, and Thankfulness, all was well, better 
roy ever, and his Love was now nobly founded, 
and hers justified, if not more. For Agues also felt 
in her Heart as if newly-born, and secretly bound by 
ier Husband's unwearied care. He watched over 
Yother and Child. No breath of air should blow 
upon them; and when both the dear Ones slumbered, 
then he hastened away to draw and to paint; and, 
his own amazement, he quickly and beautifully 
completed a Picture of the Nativity, and one of the 
Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. The Picture 
eemed as if speaking. And then he blessed the 
Path he had chosen! His own Life opened up to 
him an unknown portion both of the World and of 
hisArt,and he felt that he was now the Man to pro- 
luce quite different and truer Works. Nature in 
her Divinity had never yet presented herself before 
him so closely and so sacredly! And he felt fresher 
than in the blooming Month of May after a mild 
fertilizing Tempest. The Ideas which have once 





jen cleared up to the Artist remain eternally clear | 
a his Mind. He directs himself to these bright | 


points of his inner Life when he wishes to model 
then he can dream and create! From this source 
al is Real ! 
ent;—he may change and transpose; then unfold, 
ad convey his Ideas to other Men; and his Work 
vill always spring from the Heart and go to the 
Heart again. Therefore he must have experienced 
the greatest, the simplest, the most beautiful, and 
the saddest Events of Nature and of human Life in 
gneral,—he must have felt the highest Joy and the 
deepest Sorrow—and whoever has trod the noble 


He has felt what he wishes to repre- | 


| 


that these only exist and can exist—because those 
are.” 

The calm is of short duration. Agnes 
relapses into her suspicions, and envies the 
child its share in her husband’s affection. The 
— resorts to the companionship of his 
ittle Agnes as to an only solace. She soon 
perceives the injustice which he suffers, and the 
sense of it binds her more closely to her father. 
What we are about to quote involves much that 
is distressing both in its detail and its suggestion. 
The violence of Albert is to be excused only 
by his suffering : —if we forgive the ill-directed 
hand it is because the mist of tears was in the 
eyes. Waiving these objections, however, all 
that succeeds is of exquisite beauty.— 

“But the Feelings of Children are inconceivably 
delicate and just. Little 4gnes soon saw how un- 
happy her Father was in his Home, how little he 
was valued. Albert had perceived and learnt, first 
of all from her own Mouth, how much it grieved 
the loving little One to see him so ill-used. He saw 
it also in her soft blue Eyes. But he saw it meekly 
and silently. When Albert visited a Friend one 
day, against the inclinations of Agnes, who feared 
that he might perhaps complain of her, and thereby 
make public what appeared to her quite allowable 
in private—and came home late, that she might not 
be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with the 
Child, who had waited for her Father that she might 
go to bed with him—then the Mother scolded him 
and called him a Waster of Time and Money—a 
Man addicted to worldly Pleasures, while she toiled 
away for ever in secret at Home, and had never had 
a single happy Hour with him. Thereupon he sat 
down, and closed his Eyes; but Tears may have 
secretly gushed forth from under his Eyelids. Then 
the Child sighed, pressed him and kissed him, but 
said at the same time to her Mother in childish 
Anger: Thou wilt one day bring down my Father 
to the Grave! then thou wilt repent it. Everybody 
says 80. The Mother wished to tear her from his 
arms. But he hindered her, wishing to punish his 
Child himself. These were the first blows he had 
ever given her. The Child stood trembling and 
motionless.—Do not beat her on my account! cer- 
tainly not on my account! exclaimed Agnes, thus 
indirectly irritating him still more. The Father how- 


wth of Human Life with an observing mind—and | ever struck. But in the midst of the Sadness and 


that is peculiar to the Artist—to him are none of 
thee awanting. But it is enough for him, that his 
Fancy embraces Nature in its simplicity! He need 
wot have been the Murderer of innumerable Children, 
inorder to represent the Massacre of the Innocents 
-if he only has and loves one living Child, and 
thinks-it may die! He need not have drained the 
Cup of Vice to the dregs, that he may paint Lucretia 
~if he only has a Wife, or has ever possessed one, 
vhom he loves, and thinks—the proud King’s son 
may appear before her with the Poniard or with Dis- 
honour, He need not have gone to beg his Bread 
that he may draw the Prodigal—if he has only been 
tgood Son, who loves his Father;—the Tatters are 
fund then. Thus the Artist hits everything, what- 
erer it may be, faithfully and truly, if he has always 
kena genuine Man, attentive to the plainest, sim- 
jet conditions of Nature. Only in this sense, then, 
thse words are no Blasphemy: The Artist must 
lave experienced what he wishes to create. Thus, 
deed, he has experienced everything; and though 
‘mple and natural himself, he can yet easily repre- 
‘tthe Unnatural. The Artist’s first Power, then, 
s his own pure Heart; the second, his Fancy; the 
thitd, the faculty of conceiving everything that comes 
fom his Heart, as from a true inexhaustible Source, 
to be afterwards woven by Fancy. Albert brought 
the Pictures to 4gnes. The sight of them rejoiced 
ber; but she looked at the Child and said; These 
we still nothing but Pictures after all! Who has 
en them? and what wilt thou receive for 
+_They are already paid—through you and 

ty own joy! said he, somewhat mortified. It is 
Me, they were only Pictures—and because he him- 
Now possessed more than Pictures, he saw also 
tlat the Mother possessed more, and that she had 
€n quite naturally and justly. So he willingly 
this also,—that a living Work of God is 
more value than all the Works of Men, and 


| 





at the same time of the Anger which his Sutferings 
caused him, he observed at length for the first time 
that his littke Daughter had turned round between 
his knees, and that he had struck her with a rough 
hand on the stomach! He was horror-struck; he 
staggered away, threw himself upon his Bed and 
wept— wept quite inconsolably. But the Child 
came after him, stood for a long time in silence, then 
seized his hand, and besought him thus: My Father, 
do not be angry! I shall so soon be well again. My 
Mother says thou hast done right. Come, let me 
pray and go to bed. I have only waited for thee. 
Now the little Sand-man comes to close my Eyes. 
Come, take me to thee; I will certainly for the 
future remain silent, as thou dost! Hearest thou 2 
art thou asleep? dear Father!—This danger then 
appeared to be overpast. Almost luckily, might the 
guilty Father’s Heart say, the little 4gnes had some 
time afterwards a dangerous Fall; — luckily !~ in 
order that he might not further imagine that he was 
the cause of the Child's Death. She continued sick 
from that day, became worse, and no Physician could 
devise aught; even JWéilibald, who had studied seven 
years at Padua and Bologna, only pressed the hand 
of the Father. That was intelligible enough. All 
the feelings of the Mother were again roused. The 
little Agnes's Birthday happened on the Holy Christ- 
mas Eve. Firmly resolved to have the little golden 
Hood and the white Frock, Albert, unknown to the 
Mother, had got them made in the City, and paid 
for. The Birthday Present shone in the twilight in 
the midst of the Christmas-tree, which had not yet 
been lighted up. The Mother saw it. She stood 
confounded as well as deeply mortified; and a Re- 
morse seized her, which broke out almost into a Rage 
against Albert. He wished to leave the room; but 
at the door his Knees failed him. Agnes hastened 
after him, seized him, supported him in her arms, 
scolded him and wept with him, while he sobbed 





and struggled in vain for composure. She made him 
lie down. Then she lighted up the Christmas-tree, 
and the Father saw, but only as in a Dream, every- 
thing prepared. When all was ready, she said to 
him: Bring thy Child, and he did so. But the joy 
of the Child was extinguished; she lifted up the little 
golden Hood and the white Frock—but scarcely 
smiled, and hid herself on her Father. The Angel 
at the top of the Christmas-tree took fire; it blazed 
up. And the Child admired in her little hand the 
Ashes of the Angel and the remnant of Tinsel from 
the wings. During the Night the Child suddenly 
sat upright. Her Father talked with her for a long 
time. Then she appeared to fall into a slumber, but 
called again to him and said in a low voice: Dear 
Father! Father, donot beangry !—Wherefore should 
I be angry, my Child?—Ah ! thou wilt certainly be 
very angry ?—Tell me, 1 pray thee, what it is !—But 
promise me first !—Here, thou hast my Hand. Why, 
then, am I not to be angry ?—Ah, Father, because I 
am dying! But weep not! weep not too much! 
My Mother says, thou needest thine Eyes. I would 
willingly—ah! how willingly—remain with thee,— 
but I am dying !—Dear Child, thou must not die! 
The Suffering would be mine alone !—Then weep 
not thus! Thou hast already made me so sorry !—ah! 
so sorry! Now I can no longer bear it. Therefore 
weep not! Knowest thou that when thou used to 
sit and paint and look so devout, then the beautiful 
Disciple whom thou didst paint for me stood always 
at thy side; I saw him plainly !—Now I promise 
thee, I will not weep! said Albert, thou good little 
soul! Go hence and bespeak a Habitation for me 
in our Father's House; for thee and for me !— Albert 
now tried to smile, and to appear composed again, 
Then Agnes exclaimed: Behold! there stands the 
Apostle again! He beckons me !—shall I go away 
from thee?—Oh Father! With strange cu- 
riosity, d/bert looked shuddering around. Of course 
there was nothing to be seen. But whilst he looked 
with tearful Eyes into the dusky room, only for the 
purpose of averting his looks—the lovely Child had 
slumbered away. The Father laid all the Child's 
little Playthings into the Coftin with her—that he 
and her Mother might never more be reminded of 
her by them —the little Gods, the Angels, the little 
Lamb, the little Coat for the Snow-king, and the 
little golden Pots and Plates. Over the whole, Moss 
and Rose-leaves. Thereon was she now bedded. 
Thus she lay, her Countenance white and pure, for 
the mark, the purple Cross, had disappeared with 
the Blood from her Cheeks. And now, for the first 
time, she had on the white Frock, and the golden 
Tlood encircled her little Head, but not so close as 
to prevent a Lock of her Hair escaping from be- 
neath.” 

The little incident of the white frock and the 
golden hood of which the child had been twice 
disappointed, and which she wears only in her 
coffin, is most touchingly introduced. How 
many robes that life covets in vain are at last 
granted for ashroud! 

Shortly after the child’s death Albert quits 
his wife for a season. During their separation 
Agnes learns better to appreciate the dios of 
her husband—while he acquires still deeper 
patience for those infirmities which had still 
their root in her love. It is the worthy aim of 
the novelist to show that even the trials of 
genius are part of its education—that its very 
wounds are furrows for its harvest. With the 
developement of this moral and the death of 
Albert the story terminates. 

What we have already said implies high 
praise—and our extracts will justify it. But 
the volume is not exempt from the besettin 
errors of the German school. Ideas which 
might easily have been conveyed in simple and 
precise definitions are sometimes provokingly 
hidden under a veil of misty and elaborate 
phraseology. The symbols by which the 
emotions and characters of the agents are indi- 
cated are often so minute and unconnected 
as rather to demand an interpretation than to 
manifest a purpose. 

Allowing that much which seems affected arises 
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from the difficulty of translating the idiomatic 
expressiveness of the original language into 
foreign equivalents, we yet find a serious re- 
siduum of manufactured subtlety and intentional 
vagueness. An imaginative work, we admit, 
should not require didactic exposition. It is 
life in action and symbol; and from their har- 
monious arrangement alone should the purpose 
of the narrative be deduced. But, on the other 
hand, a novel or a poem is not a conundrum. 
Its end is todelight and to instruct—not to per- 


plex. The quality of perspicuity is one of the | 
most valuable in a teacher, not only for its own 
sake but as a pledge also of his earnestness. 
Whoever feels the worth of his thought to him- 


self, and desires its impartation to the world, | 
will cultivate as amongst his first requisites a | 
lucid and simple expression. Itmay be granted | 
that heights of vision are sometimes disclosed to | 
the creative mind which transcend the range of | 
common apprehensions, and after every facility | 
has been provided by the writer the capacity of | 
the student may occasionally be baffled. But | 
whatever the altitude of the star, it is the office 

of Genius to furnish the glass that brings its | 
lustre nearer—and thus to reveal as the sublime | 
what would otherwise have been the obscure. 

When such aid is given, even though unsuc- | 
cessfully, it is the reader who fails ;—when | 
withheld, it is the writer. 


Habitual acquaintance with such a style as | 
we here complain of may doubtless sharpen the | 
go eg of the inquirer. He may accustom | 

imself to understand the language of hints and | 
become expert to unwind acontinuous meaning | 
from a tangled skein. For most men, however, | 
life is too brief and busy to permit the attain- 
ment of its objects by such tedious processes. 
The pilgrim who can journey by the aid of 
sign-posts, or still better by the conspicuous | 
eminence of his goal, is little likely to pick out | 
his path like the Indian, even though in the 
attempt a new faculty is to be acquired. 





| 
Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, | 
from the Year 1769 to 1797. By Horace | 
Walpole, Lord Orford, &c. | 
(Third Notice.} . 
On returning to this book for a last gleaning, 
we find almost every page marked with some 
note or comment. Let us try for a little gos- 
sip such as shall show the humour of Horace 
Walpole’s times at home and abroad. To begin, 
—matters seem to have been little more peaceful 
or promising A.D. 1774 than at the present mo- 
ment.— 


“Have you heard, madam, of the quaker that 
has dined with the Comtes de Provence and d’ Artois? 
It is exactly true. He would not pull off his hat; 
they admitted him with it on, and then made him 
sit down to table with them. Charles II. could not 
have been better humoured. They say the late 
Pope was poisoned by the Jesuits. These gentle- 
men and the Czarina will repoison many royal per- 
sonages that Voltaire had unpoisoned; and as he has 


both abused and praised the Jesuits, he may take | 
which side he pleases, as he has done about every | 


other question. In the neighbouring city of Twicken- 


ham they talk of nothing but houses broken open | 


and robbed. I have called my militia into my castle, 
and mounted cannon on the battlements. Yet I 
was more afraid of a contested election for Middle- 
sex; and when it was threatened, I thought I would 
not be the Duke of Northumberland’s fine gate at 
Sion for the world. In short, one lives in very 
perilous times! The powder mills blow one up, and 
break all one’s painted glass; one is robbed on the 
highway, though one is Prime Minister, and shot at 
into the bargain. I don’t know what we shall come 
to, madam; pray, do you? 
think it is all that Wilkes’s doing? Everybody 
would be good, and honest, and quiet, if it was not 
for him. Lady Greenwich and I think so, and we 


| country. 


And pray, don’t you 


hope you are of our opinion; and wonder some 
Christian don’t murder him.” 

One or two of our readers, who tremble in 
their arm-chairs at the thoughts of the “ Reign 
of Terror,”’ may feel some curiosity to hear the 
sarcastic Horace describe the “ Reign of Virtue” 
in Paris.— 

“ C’est le regne de la vertu; and I am flying, lest 
I should be thought Frenchified, if I return with any 
principles. Messieurs de Turgot and Malesherbes 
are every day framing plans for mitigating monarchy 


| and relieving the people; and the King not only 


listens to but encourages them. Their philosophes 
tell folks that the age is enlightened, but don’t repeat 
this, madam; I should be laughed at in England, 
where we are wiser, and have adopted all the notions 
which the French are so silly as to relinquish. Hovw- 
ever, things do not seem fixed here; there are two 
parties, if either of which prevailed, Dame Vertu 
would return to her rags. The charming Queen is 
eager to reinstate Mons. de Choiseul, and then 
Madame Gloire would blaze out in full éc/at, If 
Monsieur and Madame (the latter a very artful 
Italian,) get the ascendant, then the Princess de 
Marsan (Monsieur’s governess) would bring back the 
Jesuits, persecution, the Church, and the devil knows 
what —everything but a Madame du Barry, who 
must wait for the reign of the Comte d’Artois, till 
when there will be no naughty doings in this country.” 


The Keppel Mobs in 1779. 

“Tam not fond of mobs, madam, though I like 
the occasion, and can but compare the feel I had 
from them, with what I should suffer were the illu- 
minations for the conquest of America. After put- 
ting out those lights we should have heard,— 

And then put out the light. 
Liberty has still a continent to exist in: I do not 
care a straw who is minister in this abandoned 
It is the good old cause of freedom that I 
have at heart; and the vexation and mortification 
that I have seen for these last days, tell me what we 
have escaped, if I did not know it before. We had 
a most brilliant Westminster last night, and guns 
and squibs till six in the morning; but the city, I 
hear, was not illuminated. Lady Greenwich look- 
ing uglier than ever with rage, said, she would go 


| out of town, since she could not be safe in her own 


house. I replied, madam, I believe your ladyship 
must not go to Edinburgh to be quiet, for the 
tumults there area little more serious than ours. In 
truth, I, who was born in an age of mobs, never saw 


| any like those of this week; they were, as George 


Montague said of our earthquakes, so tame you might 
have stroked them. I drove through the whole city 
beyond the Royal Exchange on Friday night with 
my nieces to show them the illuminations, and back 
through Holborn and St. James’s Square, where was 
the greatest concourse, and passed as quietly as at 
noon day. I own I was diverted to see fear surmount 
pride. The Duke of Northumberland, who, on the 
eve of accepting his place, would have drenched the 
populace with beer and ale, would not put out lights 
till midnight, and then was forced to hang out flam- 
beaux; and so was Lord Weymouth, who has been 
in a charming panic, for he has no spirit even when 
he is drunk. It is pleasant to see those who con- 
demned the towns of America to fire and sword 
terrified with crackers. I found Admiral Keppel at 
the Duchess of Richmond’s this morning: he looks 
| ill, and quite exhausted with fatigue. He has not 
been at Court, or the House of Commons yet, and 
will go out of town as soon as he can: for my part I 
| shall not light another candle till Lady Gertrude 
| arrives in full beauty.” 
April Anticipations in 1779. 
| ©T came to town yesterday, which is perfectly 
| empty; the grass grows in the streets, though no- 
where else, for the climate is turned as Asiatic as the 
government; and it is to be hoped that in time there 
| will be elephants and tigers of our own growth in 
the Sultan’s gardens, to the great satisfaction of Sir 
| William Chambers. I was pleased yesterday to see 
| that, though everything old-fashioned is going out of 
date, we have still resources. If our trade decays we 
have new handicrafts: at Turnham Green I read 
on a large board—manufacture of Temples. I sup- 
pose the Archbishop of York will set up looms in 
his diocese for Popish chapels, and Manchester 





weave dungeons for the Inquisition. The p= 
bull against the dissenters’ bill is actually iene 
the Clarendon printing-house.” r fm 

Passing over some J uly speculations on M the 
hugeness’’ of public affairs well worth 
ing on, we will take a few lines from Walpole, 
gazette of November, 1779.— . 

“The whole nation is content with hearing an 
thing new, let it be ever so bad. Tell the first r 
you meet that Ireland has revolted; away he _ 
and tells everybody he meets; — everybody tel, 
everybody, and the next morning they ask for pen 
news, Well, Jamaica is taken; oh! Jamaica ; 
taken. Next day, what news? Why, Paul 
is landed in Rutlandshire, and has carried Off the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and a squadron is fittin ont 
to prevent it; and Tam to have a pension for hay 
given the earliest intelligence; and there is to bea ney 
farce called the Rutlandshire Invasion, and the King 
and Queen will come to town to see it, and the 
Prince of Wales will not, because he is not old 
enough to understand pantomimes. * * Sir Ralph 
Payne and Dr. Johnson are answering General By. 
goyne, and they say the words are to be so long that 
the reply must be printed in a pamphlet as large as 
an atlas, but in an Elzevir type, or the first sentence 
would fill twenty pages in octavo. You may depen 
upon the truth of this, for Mr. Cumberland told j 
in confidence to one with whom he is not at all ae. 
quainted, who told it to one whom I never saw; » 
you see, madam, there is no questioning the authority, 

I am heartily glad that we shall keep Jamaicg 
and the East Indies another year, that one may hare 
time to lay in a stock of tea and sugar for the ret 
of one’s days. I think only of the necessaries o 
life, and do not care a rush for gold and diamonds 
and the pleasure of stealing logwood. The friends 
of Government, who have thought of nothing but « 
reducing us to our islandhood, and bringing us back 
to the simplicity of ancient times, when we were the 
frugal, temperate virtuous old English, ask how we 
did before tea and sugar were known. Better, no 
doubt; but as I did not happen to be bor two a 
three hundred years ago, I cannot recollect precisely 
whether diluted acorns and barley bread, spread with 
honey, made a very luxurious breakfast.” 

In the midst of this ‘‘ pleasant fooling,’"~ 
throughout which will be discerned a kernel ol 
such keen sense as gives its saving savourto 
the Jester’s random talk,—the vivacious letter. 
writer finds breath to lament over Sir Gregory 
Page’s Vanderwerffes; to “‘fling”’ at more modem 
works of Art—among others, “a delightful 
piece, of Wilkes looking—no, squinting—te- 
derly at his daughter,”—‘a caricature of the 
Devil acknowledging Miss Sin in Milton,"—als, 
a “ Miserere” by Jomelli, sung by the Mis 
Binghams at Lady Lucan’s, “more dull than 
pathetic; winding up with a brilliant comp! 
ment to Lady Ossory’s “le Vite,”—which was 
then the modish name for a riding habit! _ 

We must make a long skip to reach a curiow 
outbreak of spleen on one who as author, at 
least, was no vaurien:—and whose comedy wi 
not be forgotten so long as the first French Rew 
lution is remembered, —if only as one of the wat- 
dering sparks on the surface which showed 
how vast and wide was the hoard of combustible 
matter waiting to explode.— 

“No, I am not at all struck with the letter @ 
Beaumarchais, except with its insolence. Such @ 
reproof might become Cato the Censor, in defenc? 
of such a tragedy as Addison’s, on his descendatt: 
but for such a vaurien as Beaumarchais, and fi 
such a contemptible farce as ‘ Figaro it was pa 
mount impertinence towards the duke, and gross il 
breeding towards the ladies. Besides, I abhor van 
in authors; it would offend in Milton or Montesquiet) 
T know no trai 































in a Jack-pudding it is intolerable. 
of arrogance recorded of Moliére—and to talk of th 


‘ Marriage of Figaro’ as instructive ! Punch might 
as well pretend to be moralizing when he sells a bar 
gain. In general, the modern Gens de Lettres ® 
France, as they call themselves, are complete pupp® 
They have beaten up their native pertness Wi 
brutality of the ancient philosophers, and 
erect themselves into a Tribunal of Dictators: 
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. pertinently, and employ affronts 


im 
ly ee ee onties The literati, on the revival 


Tonite were less intolerable, for they only threw 

“4 and called names in coarse Latin, which nobody 
oa scavenger could have understood. The 
we t fry are saucy, and quaint, and distorted, and 
Prof ali simplicity. What a forced affected phrase 
: les mitigées !” . 
aed Beaumarchais in one epistle coupled 
py Walpole with Hannah More’s Lactilla (!) 

+ in another letter his ‘ Figaro’ mentioned 
ventemptwously to the advantage of “Mrs, 
Cowley’s new play,” ought indeed to humble the 
conceit of such Aristarchi as, like our Horace, 
jmagine themselves to be the arbiters who 
decide and the prophets who date reputations. 
flere isa less personal entry, from the year 1788, 

ing Necker’s policy.— 

“Monsieur Necker may, for aught I know, be a 
dextrous financier—but he is no Richelieu—though 
yo bad politician neither, as far as confounding goes, 
for the roll of questions he proposed to the notables 
gems to have thrown open the gates to endless con- 
troversy and disputation, and to mean to set all the 
provinces, all their towns, all the nobility, clergy, 
and people together by the ears, before they can 
settle who shall be ves Etats; and thus he may con- 
yet a rebellion into a civil war, which may save the 
prerogative at the expense of the revenue, which one 
should have thought would rather have been his 
abject to procure and settle. That is his affair—it 
is ours, whichever way they are embroiled. To me 
it is private comfort, that all the Machiavels and 
Machiavellesses of the present age, who have sown 
war, have only reaped perplexity, disgrace, and dis- 
emfiture. France bouleversed Holland and was 
filed; Caesar has been bafiled by the Turks he de- 
gised: Semiramis has drawn Sweden and Poland on 
her shoulders: and Sweden is in danger at home. 
‘Tant mieux, tant mieux.” 

We will give one more vaticination touching 
French affairs; uttered in such early days of 
the movement as 1789.— 

“For myself, I can say that I am not glad, in your 
ladyship’s sense of the words, that Monsieur de la 
Fayette governs France instead of their King; nor 
do my principles lead me at all to approve of 
goremment violently wrenched, or violently exer- 
csel by anybody; nor do I believe that Monsieur de 
la Fayette’s government will be lasting. I still less 
like liberty displayed by massacre, and without legal 
trials; and abhor the savage barbarity that the 
French have always shown on all commotions. The 
fictions in the reign of Charles VI. the St. Bartélemi, 
ud the Ligue were all ferociously cruel; and their 


bearing the heads of those they have now murdered |. 


intriumph, is of a piece with their tearing the heart 
ofthe Maréchal d*Ancre with their teeth. The Evats 
Généraux are, in my opinion, the most culpable. 
The King had restored their old constitution, which 
il France had so idolized; and he was ready to 
amend that constitution, But the Etats, with no 
smse, prudence, or temper, and who might have 
dbtained a good government, and perhaps perma- 
nently, set out with such violence to overturn the 
vhole frame, without its being possible to replace it 
tt once with a sound model entirely new, and the 
reverse of every law and custom of their whole 
country,—have deposed not only their King, but, I 
should think, their own authority; for they are cer- 
tuinly now trembling before the populace, and have 
*t loose havoc through every province, which sooner 
later will end in worse despotism than that they 
hare demolished. Weak their late monarch is, I 
hare no doubt, and irresolute; but I cannot look on 
aking, who offers to soften and meliorate a consti- 
lution, as deserving to be compared with those 
pinces, who have encroached on the liberties of 
their People. Give me leave to conclude this chapter, 
madam, with observing, that acute as you intended 
jour present of Monsieur de la Fayette to me for 
ty hero, I presume to think my principles as sound 
ind as free from prejudice, faction, and personality 
is those of persons who, from pique to some, or par- 
tality to others, applaud or condemn, wholesale, 
” ver can be wire-drawn into a kind of parallel. 
< +7 of respect that I have presumed to defend 
‘ei, madam, against your sarcasm on Lord Ossory 





and myself. When ladies are politicians, and love 
to attack, like the unfortunate Camilla in Virgil, it 
is irreverent not to skirmish with them a little. Lord 
Ossory, like an ill-bred husband, is not so attentive, 
but in silence, lets you ascribe to him what bad 
notions you please; but he is so temperate and rea- 
sonable, that I am persuaded his sentiments on 
French politics are not very different from mine. 
In one point I perfectly agree with your ladyship: 
every morning when I wake, and France rushes on 
my mind, I think I have been dreaming; nor can I 
at once conceive so total an inversion of a whole 
nation’s character. Perhaps it is but a bloody 
fashion, momentary, like their other modes; and 
when they have deposed their monarch, or worse, 
and committed ten thousand outrages, they will re- 
bound to loyalty, and out of penitence, confer on 


whoever shall be their king, unbounded power of | 


punishing their excesses.” 

We can further make room only for a few 
scattered anecdotes and sketches, taken at ran- 
dom.— 

“TI was diverted last week with a speech of Lord 
Townshend: he was coming out of Lord North’s 
levee where he had extorted some favour, and met 
an acquaintance going in. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ what 
are you going to ask ?’? The person was shy: ‘Come, 
come,’ said the Viscount, ‘ I am sure you want some- 
thing: here, I'll lend you my pistols.’” 

The Dupotet of his day. 

“Tn the evening I went to Dr. Graham’s. It is 
the most impudent puppet-show of imposition I ever 
saw, and the mountebank himself the dullest of his 
profession, except that he makes the spectators pay 
a crown a-piece. We were eighteen. A young officer 
of the Guards affected humour and tired me still 
more. A woman, invisible, warbled to clarinets on 
the stairs. The decorations are pretty and odd, and 
the apothecary, who comes up a trap door, for no 
purpose, since he might as well come up stairs, is a 
novelty. The electrical experiments are nothing at 
all singular, and a poor air-pump, that only bursts 
a bladder, pieces out the farce. The doctor is like 
Jenkinson in person, and as flimzy a puppet. I hope 
hig brother, whom Mrs. Macaulay married, is not 
such a wooden thing on wires.” 

These letters are not poor in notices of re- 
markable places; though they be less syllabically 
made than when Walpole was writing to Mon- 
tagu or Chute or Bentley. Beddington, with 
its Carew recollections, Osterley with its Indian 
gorgeousness, are successively described for 
the Lady of Ampthill. Another “haunt” is 
“‘moralized’”’ in the tone of real feeling which 
none could more gracefully sustain than Walpole. 

“ T have not been capering at balls in the torrid 
zone like your ladyship’s neighbourhood, but I have 
been jolting over stony roads in the midst of Africa; 
at least I thought so, though in the heart of Kent. 
I have seen nothing very charming, and little new. 
One place struck me much, but more from recollec- 
tion of old passages than from any curiosity in itself. 
This was Deane, a trist old seat of the Oxendens, 
now deserted; but it was long the residence of Sir 
George, who in my very youth was the fine gentleman 
of the age; extremely handsome, a speaker in par- 
liament, a lord of the treasury, very ambitious, and 
a particular favourite of my father—till he became 
so of my sister-in-law. 
blasted all his prospects and buried him in retire- 
ment— 

For when a courtier’s out of place, 

The country shelters his disgrace. 
Portraits of him, and some heroines of the time— 
now totally forgotten, but fresh in my memory, 
seemed a waking vision. It was like AEneas’s meet- 
ing Dido in the shades. I could not have conceived 
that scenes in which I was not in the least interested, 
could have made so strong an impression; yet they 
really affected me as if I were beginning the world 
again. I could not shake off the sensations till I 
came to Knowle; and that was a medley of various 
feelings !—Elizabeth and Burleigh, and Buckhurst; 
and then Charles and Anne, Dorset and Pembroke, 
and Sir Edw. Sackville ; and then a more engaging 
Dorset, and Villiers, and Prior; and then the old 
Duke and Duchess, and Lady Betty Germaine, and 


That, and a worse story, | 


| its beeches and honours, and has neither beauty nor 
prospects. The house, extensive as it is, seemed 


| dwindled to the front of a college, and has the silence 
}and solitude of one. 


It wants the cohorts of re- 
tainers, and the bustling jollity of the old nobility to 
disperse the gloom. I worship all its faded splen- 
dour, and enjoy its preservation; and could have 
wandered over it for hours with satisfaction ; but 
there was such a heterogeneous housekeeper as 
poisoned all my enthusiasm. She was more like 
one of Mrs. St. John’s Abigails, than an inhabitant 
of a venerable mansion ; and shuffled about in slip- 
pers, and seemed to admire how I could care 
about the pictures of such old frights as covered 
the walls!” 

This time we have indulged in but scanty 
notices of “the hobby of hobbies’’ —Straw- 
berry Hill. Our farewell extract, therefore, 
shall show the Wit of the last century and the 
“ courtier of the old rock” “at home” in 1786.— 

* Oct. Ist. 

“T began my letter three days ago, and it was 
barren enough, so I postponed it on a prospect of 
imperial recruits. I had notice that the archduke 
and. archduchess desired a ticket to see 

My gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome, 
and that I would name the day. I replied, I could 
not presume to send a ticket or name a day, but that 
their royal highnesses might command me and my 
nutshell whenever they pleased, if they would be so 
good as to excuse such a reception as a decrepit old 
man could give them. Accordingly I made no pre- 
paration but of coffee, tea, and chocolate; and as I 
am a courtier of the old rock, only two cups were set 
for their arch-highnesses in the round chamber, and 
none for their suite. In two days I could not make 
an entertainment, nor do I pique myself on vulgar 
ostentation, nor could light up the garden with 
coloured lamps by daylight, and when the leaves are 
falling and my orange trees gone into winter quarters, 
It was intimated that I might expect them to-day, 
The morning was of the best October gold, and the 
sun himself came to do the honours of my house: 
however, I began to fear they would serve him as 
they did at Hampton Court, and not arrive till six 
o’clock; but at near two, as I sat watching for Hey- 
ducs and Pandours to come powdering down my 
| avenue, I saw a gang of foot passengers in boots and 
| riding dresses strolling from Twickenham, holiday 
| folks as I thought,—but at last one of the troop ran 
before, who, I perceived, was the Venetian resident. 
| I hurried down to the gate, and the resident named 
| the archduke and madame—and Prince and Princess 
| Albani, &c., in short, they wereeleven. Well! they 
| have been here above an hour, were exceedingly civil, 
| totally unceremonious, commended everything, were 
| really charmed with the situation and views, especially 
| the archduke; and Prince Albani, who does know, 
marked the right pictures, and they all fell pell-mell 
on the biscuits and bread and butter, but tasted no- 
thing liquid. The archduke is rather a little man, 
| and if Mr. Hare were to ask, as he did Garrick, 
whether he looked much like an eagle, I could not 
| say yes. The archduchess is nota beauty, but better 
than I had heard, seems sensible, and is very con- 
| versant in our history. I had rummaged that old 
| garret, my memory, for recollections of the month I 
passed at the Fair of Reggio, with the archduchess’s 
grandsire and grandam, the Duke and Duchess of 
Modena, in the year of our Lord 1741. I had re- 
| called the serene duke’s figure, with a mound of ver- 
million on the left side of his forehead to symmetrise 
| with a wen on the right, and his sister, the Princess 
Benedict, who was painted and peeled like an old 
summer-house, with bristles on her chin sprouting 
through a coat of plaister,—but I did not intend to 
draw these portraits; and, above all things, put a gag 
on my tongue, lest it should blurt out the dreadful 
compliment I blundered on to the Duchess of Modena 
on her own mother’s jealousy of her. But I had no 
occasion for my caution; there was such a babel of 
Italian dialects, and the archduke has such a very 
sharp fausette that my meek voice could not be dis- 
tinguished. Well! it is happily over; they expressed 
satisfaction, and, at least, were better pleased than 
with their no reception at Blenheim by the Prince of 
Mindleheim.” 
| Those whom the above Walpoliana have 





the Court of George II.! The place is stripped of | attracted and shall attract to this delightful 
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book will confirm our assertion that its trea- 
sures have been merely indicated, not exhausted, 
in the Atheneum. ‘They will also bear us out 


in regretting the number of errata and corri- 
enda caused by careless transcription or trans- 
ation—which the Editor, if competent to his 
task, must have corrected. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tlow to Win Love ; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. A Story 
for the Young. By the Author of ‘Michael the 
Miner,’ &c.—Miss Mulock, the author of this little 
tale, is a young lady who is coming before the public 
in a very remarkable manner, through the inadequate 
medium of magazines and other periodical publica- 
tions. A series of tales, some of which are unrivalled 
for grace and elegance of sentiment and execution, 
have revealed in her a mind of a very uncommon 
order; and the most striking evidence of its inspiration 
is, that we know not how else than by the prerogative 
of geniusa young woman should have found those deep 
spiritual secrets which are ordinarily the issues of long 
and mournful thought—said to be learnt by the poets 
in suffering ere they are taught by them insong. Cer- 
tain it is, that this young lady brings up pearls from 
deeps which might be supposed to be the haunts of 
only the experienced diver. She has thus early 
read—who shall say how—the moral of life. Some 
angel has silently taught her that, as in all natural 
harmonies—the flow of the river, the whispering of 
trees inthe moonlight, the sound of the wind as it bows 
the reeds and of the reeds as they answer, the ripple 
of the sea on the beech—nay, even in the cheerful 
singing of birds—there is an undertone of sadness, so 
is there a soul of melancholy underlying all the things 
and events of carth. As the shadow that beauty lets 
fall is dark—as the echo of even glad sounds is like 
a sigh—so by the side of our dearest affections and 
brightest hopes and best enjoyments walksevera veiled 
presence—dimly revealed to most men in the course 
of years by suffering, but which the young and happy 
can see only through the deep spirituality of their own 
natures and by their high capacity for reading truth. 
But it isto be understood that this young lady’smoral- 
ities are not the moralities of the sentimentalist. She 
has no taste for the affectations. She sees the smile 
on the face of life if her heart detects the sigh;—and 
they only have a true understanding of the one who 
make no display of turning away from the other. 
Her philosophy is quite wholesome. She has read 
the secret of peace in the exercise of a firm but sub- 
missive will, and the sense of duty perceived and 
obeyed. Ifer morals are cheerful, though there are 
tears in them—more wholesomely and abidingly 
cheerful than those which have no such nourishing, 
In a word, Miss Mulock is a very remarkable ac- 
cession to the ranks of the lady-writers of England. 

In the present little work we have her on more 
practieal and (seemingly) commonplace ground; in 
the best oftice, nevertheless, in which a woman can be 
engaged—that of catering for the mind of youth, and 
preparing it for the healthy reception of those truths 
which, as they must be learnt some day as a fact, 
may as well be taught early as a philosophy. This 
book is for the training of the very young—and the 
normal teaching of ethies is a task which we believe 
can be entrusted with true success only to a true 
woman. The nursery of mind as well as body 
seems to be, by natural provision, of her especial 
charge. The range of Miss Mulock’s educational 
powers extends, as we have shown, far beyond such 
a sphere—but in this too she is a valuable teacher. 
Her little tale is sound and wholesome, while it is 
tresh and pleasant. Such books area more important 
department of our literature than, in their apparent 
simplicity, may be always perceived,—and this lady 
will be a very valuable addition to the class of moral 
teachers for the young who in our day do it credit. 


The Plebeian, and other Tales. By Edmund H. 
White, Author of ‘ Athelstan, a Tragedy,’ &e.—This 
yolume is illustrated by woodcuts wonderful enough 
to make Leech laugh, and Gavarni grin, and Doyle 
die of diversion. But, on turning to the text, we are 
bound to say that it proves superior to its pictorial ac- 
companiments,—being something a little better than 
much of the weekly trash swallowed by Her Majesty's 
lieges in despite of Economist or Educator, conceiv- 





ing, the while, that they are fed on romantic adven- 
ture or truths concerning every-day life. 
Arthur Trevylyn; or, the Night of the Mind: a Tale. 


By John B. Goggs.—To this story of the Black Art, | 


and the Black Parchment signed with blood, (our 
readers, we are sure, need no further specification of 
the incidents of ‘ Arthur Trevylyn’), Mr. Goggs has 
prefixed a pleasing motto from Shelley’s lyrics — 
All tend to perfect happiness. 
We could have helped him to a better one by a 
greater poet, as under,— 
O grim-hued Night! O Night with hue so black! 
O Night, which ever art when Day is not! 
O Night, O Night, alack! alack! alack! 

For not even the tragedy of ‘ Ninny’s Tomb,’ opened 
by the above immortal apostrophe, can ‘ out-night” 
(as Jessica said) the gloomy grandeur of Mr. Goggs 
as a mysterious romancer. Mrs. Crowe has shown 
us the ‘Night-Side of Nature:’—this tale belongs to 
a like cheerful section in the hemisphere of Art. 
Timid reader, pray take our warning, and do not 
peruse it! 

Emily Vernon, or Self-Sacrifice.—In six words, the 
life of a good woman. 

Recollections of Rugby. By an old Rughzxan.— 
Whatever be the prosaic truth hoarded up in the 


memoirs of a large portion of mankind—whatever be 


the reminiscences of the weak, the sensitive, the poor 
gentleman’s child, and others—the World is agreed 
to talk pleasantly of schools and cheerfully of colleges, 
The sentiment of ‘Dulce Domum’ lies in its being 


sung before breaking up—and the rhymester was not | 


far astray when he made one charm of boyish life, 


asrecollected, liein the terrors and fatigues of pleasures | 


enjoyed by stealth:— 
Will you ever forget the dark mill-pool, 
By its alder fringe half-hid, 
Where we loved so to bathe on evenings cool 
Because "twas a sport forbid ? 
And the white-throat’s nest by the orchard gate, 
That was built so high in the briar; 
And our fear when we wandered home too late, 
All covered with dust or mire? 
O, tis merry of school-day freaks to prate 
By the side of the Christmas fire, 
Old Friend ! 
By the side of the Christmas fire. 
We should, however, apprise the world that no 
such babyish doings or simple pleasures enter thto 
these ‘Recollections.’ 


a tribute to Dr. Arnold; while his second half-score 
are young-gentlemanly rather than boyish. Their 


talk is of fagging—of the new comer’s “study”—of | 


old customs belonging to “ the foundation,” &c. But, 
on this very account, the book deserves welcome as 


a “true thing’—and will sufficiently please those | 
A History of our Public | 


to whom it is addressed. 
Schools, written in a larger but not more genial spirit, 
might be made one of the most delightful and 
valuable books in the Englishman’s Library. 
European Remodellings ; a Plan with a Variation.— 
The author of these‘ European Remodellings’ informs 
us that he has a violent penchant for maps and charts, 
—and that by dint of much reflection he has discovered 
a plan by which international differences may be pro- 
vided against in future. If not very original, his plan 
is facile. He lops off a slice from one country— 
gives it to another—compensates the loser by a larger 
lump from his neighbour's territory; and by this 
process produces a European system of states, all of 
which which will be perfectly satisfied with the change 
—all the smaller nations being suppressed and given 
up to the great guns. A bold spirit of badinage per- 
vades the pamphlet :—which, nevertheless, contains 
some sound suggestions should another Congress of 
Vienna ever meet to reconstruct a European world. 
The Ancient Exchequer of England, the Treasury, 
§c. By F.S. Thomas.— Mr. F. 8S. Thomas—as a 
public accountant having practical experience of the 
existing mode of conducting public accounts and of 
receipts and payments into the Exchequer, and 
enjoying access to the public records which authen- 


tically set forth the more ancient practices—has | } 


collected into this volume a considerable amount of 
facts illustrative of the subject. Many of these (not- 
withstanding the irksome minuteness of Madox and 


previous writers on the Exchequer) are now made | 


patent for the first time:—a result which is due in 
great measure to the improved arrangement and 
better manifestation of the public records that have 
taken place since Madox’s time. 


Our Rugbzan is historical | 
for his first ten chapters,—the last of which includes | 


Those who may | 


CMay 


| be curious on the subject will find some en}; 
; ment in this modest little volume:—which js Tather 
more readable than its bulky predecessors, 
Remains of the late Rev. Henry Wellington Star, 
B.A. Curate of All Saints, Northampton 
| perished on Snowdon, Sept. 15, 1846. With a Menoiz 
| of his Life. By his Sister—As much is conveyed 
| in the above title as is needful by way of review ona 
' memorial put forth by a survivor under circumstances 
so distressing as those which have made the sister of 
Mr. Starr lis biographer. The book has reached , 
second edition. 


’ 
m—tthy 


Synopsis of a Complete Dictionary of Geography ; 
and “ Sample Sections” of the Coast of England. }j 
Commander James Mangles, R.N.—Here is one ¢ 
those enthusiasts who bring one idea to a succes) 
result, by the aid of five hundred energies \, 
wish there were more of them,—and that they all haj 
seized upon points of the same utility. We do ng 
need Capt. Mangles to tell us that there does no 
exist a really good gazetteer; and we can believe 
upon much less showing than he has adduced, that 
when public events bring a small portion of the 
earth into notice, the odds are that most of the places 
talked about are not laid down in our best map, 
His remedy is to supply dictionaries to the ma 
with proper references. The plan is, or might te 
made, fully effective :—but we pass it over now, to 
call attention to the proposal made by Capt. Mangles 
for small sea charts. With the Tidal Harbour Con. 
mission declaring that the charts used on board me. 
chant vessels “all, if followed, are liable to lead q 
ship into difficulties*—with abundant evidence from 
day to day that ships are wrecked from what is appa. 
rently (after the fact) the want of the commone 
knowledge—Capt. Mangles proposes that small charts 
shall be given of what he calls sections, meaning de. 
tached portions, of the coast, on a scale of eight mile 
to the inch or thereabouts. These, with lights, sound- 
ings, &c., laid down, can be held in thehand on deck, 
and save at once the opening of a large chart and 
the picking out of the spot. According to Capt, 
Mangles, when the Russian ship Iris was wrecked 
| on the Cornish coast last year, the only chart on board 
contained the whole of the English and of the Bristol, 
and part of St. George’s Channels, was of the length 
of six feet, and required to be entirely unfolded sine 
| the latitude and longitude were nowhere except oa 
the several borders. What a resource when strange 
land is seen in a dark and blowing night! For thi 
and many other forcible statements, we refer to the 
tracts in question. We hope their author will per 
severe. His small charts would have been enough to 
prevent many wrecks: and let those who would 
oppose him do it by something better. 
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NOX ET EREBUS. 
Ah! Lady mine, 
Long, long hath been the season and unblessed, 
Since I gazed on thy blushing cheek and pressed 
My burning lips to thine, 
And heard, amid my fond and passionate prayer, 
Thy soft voice sooth my care. 


Now—weary and alone— 
[oveless—far from thee, and perchance forgot, 
[bid the lagging years speed on my lot, 
And deem his fate mine own 
Who, rock-bound, did endure for many an age 
The yulture’s quenchless rage. 


I too must feel, 
Thro’ many a changeless year, the harpy Care 
Prey on my failing hopes, and may not dare 
Strive with him,—tho’ I feel, 
Were but the bonds unloosed, albeit all late, 
I would compel my fate. 


Ever at evening’s fall, 

When the low breeze doth wail complainingly 

To the wild echoes of the sullen sea, 
I wander to recall 

Perchance, in that strange tumult gathering fast, 
The voices of the past. 


In vain !—or far or near— 

In wave or wind—in sea or on the shore 

Deep echoing to the restless water’s roar,— 
Vainly I strive to hear 

The voice I love, the tones that, soft and low, 
Spake hope so long ago. 
Vain, as yon sea-bird’s flight, 

That beats with lagging wings the western gale, 

And, down far driven, veers her snowy sail, 
And thro’ the gathering night 

Drives, tempest-tost, athwart her sheltering nest, 
Weary and far from rest :— 


So, far from home— 

Thus idly drifting by with pinion torn, 

Far from thy love and thee, and all forlorn, 
Through the wild breaker’s foam 

I seek in vain to make the wished-for spot 
Where thou shouldst be my lot. 


I strive no more ! 

Ever the tempest hurries fiercer by— 

Hope’s star is lost amid the stormy sky, 
And, ’mid the water’s roar, 

I seaward drive to Time’s dark gulph—the grave: 
Rage, rage, and break Life’s wave ! 

Plymouth, May 18. H. M. 8. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Like many other Fellows of the Royal Society, I 
cannot so often attend its meetings as I wish,—and it 
isonly through your pages that [am enabled at a 
listanee to catch a glanee at its proceedings. It 
appears to me that the retirement of both Lord 
Northampton and Dr. Roget from their position in 
the Society depends on something more than catches 
the public eye. There have been squabbles, and 
great fault has been found in some quarters with the 
internal management of the Society,—and it is not 
00 much to suppose that these have had something | 
to do with the resignations of the President and | 
Seeretary. The Council have also at last felt that | 
eversthing is not going on rightly,—and have recently | 
altered the law with regard to the election of Fellows. 
I vill not stop here to inquire whether the alteration 
thich they have made is judicious. It strikes me that 
twill not work favourably. But these things show 
that there is an impression on the minds of those 
vho have influence in the Society that all has not | 
en going on well. They feel that it does not stand | 
“high with the public and with its own members as 
‘should. This perhaps is the most hopeful thing 
m the present aspect of its affairs. It behoves, I 
“unk, every Fellow of the Royal Society to think 
vel on its condition at the present moment. 
This is an opportune time for change. Will the 
Fellows think enough has been done by getting rid of 
we noble President and putting in another—by dis- 
charging an old Secretary and taking a new one— 
byaltering the mode of electing Fellows? Will this 
“cure them against the nullification of their body 
by the admission of men who rank neither as men of 
“sence nor of literature ? Will! it protect them against 
the dulness of their evening sittings, or procure for 
: em papers of greater scientitic interest and value ? 
Willit elevate their character amongst their country- 


them to exert a more favourable influence on the 
advancement of science? In the changes which are 
sought to be made I see no prospect of such results. 
There are evidently reformers in the Society,—but 
they are fearful and trembling. They feel the power 
and the influence which a number of scientific men 
such as are to be found in their body ought to wield in 
acountry likeourown,—but they are afraid to realize it. 
The Royal Society contains within itself the elements 
of a great organization, which, if its members were 
true to themselves—true to the great interests of 
science for which they were originally banded to- 
gether—might be made the most powerful means 
of advancing the human intellect and encouraging the 
| cultivation and progress of the natural sciences. I say 
natural sciences because it was for the advancement 
of these that the Society was originally founded, —and 
by the admission of Fellows with other claims it has 
| departed from its original constitution. If the Fel- 
lows, then, are anxious to take the position of influence 
to which they are fairly entitled—and to take which 
isa duty they owe to society—they must recover some 
of their lost ground. Let them by some means seek 
a re-union with the cultivators of the natural sciences 
which they have lost. Instead of being a society 
remarkable for nothing but its exclusiveness, let 
them seek to become the head, as they have been 
the parent, of all the natural history societies, The 
Athenezum has often drawn attention to the extra- 
vagant waste that attends the multiplication of scien- 
tific societies in the metropolis. How easy would it 
be to bring those devoted to the investigation of 
natural phenomena together; to bind them into one 
great institution, in which every section might work 
for its own ends, and all contribute to the great 
object of the Royal Society—the promotion of na- 
tural science. Such an institution should have a 
popular as well as a strictly scientific department; and 
whilst the one was encouraging the advancement of 
science by the publication of memoirs, reports, and 
transactions, the other should be diffusing it by public 
lectures, museums, and other means. I will not 
trouble you now with any special plan of such a 
reform,—but I believe it to be entirely practicable. I 
know there are Fellows with whom such a scheme 
has been a fond dream for many years. Let them 
throw off their fear of others, and come boldly for- 
ward with some such plan of action and reform as I 
have mentioned,—and I am convinced their views 
will meet with a ready response from the Fellows of 
the Society. Again I would repeat, that now is the 
time to do something ; and if the present opportunity 
be lost, such another may not occur for years.—I am, 
&e., F.RS. 





PROFESSORSHIP OF SURGERY AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

Atrnovan I would not object on the whole to the 
spirit and tenor of your remarks on the Professorship 
of Surgery at University College, I think that a little 
further examination of the facts of the case would 
show that the Council of the College are not so free 
from blame as is inferred. It is much to be regretted 
that the discussion of this subject should have led to 
so much personality—and that in fact there should 
have been any room left for the imputation of per- 
sonal motives. That such has been the case is, I 
think, due to the conduct of the Council of the Col- 
lege on the death of Mr. Liston. Instead of adver- 
tising the vacancy in the surgeoncy to the Hospital 
and in the Chair of Clinical Surgery, and inviting 
candidates from all parts of the United Kingdom— 
their own students included—they privately sum- 
moned Mr. Syme of Edinburgh to fill the vacated 
oftice. Mr. Syme accepted the post—and in the 
short space of one month, without any further inves- 
tigation, the place was filled up. How different is 
this to their proceedings in other cases! The place 
vacated by the death of Mr. Potter is not yet filled up 
—and is now being duly advertised. Another office, 
that of apothecary, to be filled up some weeks hence, 
is also already advertised. It is then, I think, in the 
hole-and-corner manner in which Mr. Syme was 
placed in the chair rather than in the fact of his 
being so placed that we are to look for the source 
of the discontent of the pupils of the school—and 
perhaps of the conduct of Mr. Cooper. It may be 
said, in answer, that Mr. Cooper resigned not on this 








met, increase respect for them abroad, or enable 


ground—but on the alleged fact that an old student 





the place of Mr. Liston. If he really thought that 
there were old pupils of the school who were better 
fitted to fill the office than Mr. Syme, and that for 
the want of fair competition their claims were not 
examined, then I think every one must feel that 
Mr. Cooper had a fair case against the Council of the 
College. 

I have no intention to attribute improper motives 
to the Council; but I think that by their hasty and 
informal manner of electing Mr. Syme they have 
laid themselves open to such charges as those brought 
by Mr. Cooper. At the meetings of the Council for 
the purpose there may have been only a few members 
present—and those personal friends of the gentle- 
man invited to fill the vacant post. Under such 
circumstances, I think it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Cooper should enter his protest against 
their proceedings, and that Mr. gyme should resign 
an appointment which had been bestowed under 
such irregular and suspicious circumstances. 

I quite recognize the correctness of your principle, 
that the best man who can be had should fill the 
important posts of our educational institutions,—and 
would only object to your remarks so far as I think 
that they do not deal with the fact that the Council 
of the College did not take the right steps, in their 
election of Mr. Syme, to secure the best man. 
Sure I am that it would be much better for the 
students of University College that all our hospitals 
and educational institutions should be open to them, 
than that they should have an exclusive right of 
filling up the offices in their own institution. That 
they should be shut out of all other schools, and in 
their own have to contend with candidates from all 
others, is undoubtedly a grievance; but I am con- 
vinced that if they will only “ bide their time,” the 
University-College system will act so well that all 
other schools will be compelled to adopt it, —and they 
will be the first in the field to reap its advantages. 

I am, Xe. 
An Otp Srupenr or University CoLiear, 


May 20, 

I have just read your observations on “the pro- 
fessorship of surgery at University College,” and 
thoroughly agree with their general tenor. I should 
like, however, to make one remark on the third 
point—namely, that which refers to former students. 
You say, “ If all institutions prefer their own pupils, 
then those of each place lose all chance of prefer. 
ment except in their own place—while each place, 
at the same time, loses all chance of better teaching 
than what may be the immediate accident of its own 
growth.” This is perfectly true; but, unfortunately, 
with the exception of University College and King’s 
College, this is a rule almost invariably acted on in 
the London schools of medicine. At St. George's, 
St. Bartholomew’s, or any of the larger hospitals, no 
man has a chance of election as surgeon or physician 
who hasnot beena pupil there. ‘The consequence of this 
exclusive system at the old schools and of the per- 
fectly open one at University and King's Colleges is, 
that the higher appointments at the latter institutions 
must almost necessarily be filled by gentlemen who 
have acquired reputation in Scotland or Ireland, and 
who are willing to leave a certain acquisition in order 
to compete for the greater prize which a successful 
career in London has to bestow. The subject isa 
very difficult one,—especially as there is no chance of 
the system of choosing the best man being generally 
acted on. How the Council of University College 
will manage now, that they have to fill up two 
vacancies occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Syme 
and Mr. Cooper, it is not easy to see. The older 
surgeons will not leave their posts—the younger 
have their reputations to make. Ww. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

One of our contemporaries, who, as our readers 
will remember, has recently acquired some distinction 
for the character and dates of his intelligence, has 
been reversing the ground of his reputation in the 
latter respect—apparently desirous to balance the 
lateness of former announcements by being before- 
hand with his facts on the present occasion. Last 
week he announced to his readers, somewhat oracu- 
larly, that the Earl of Rosse had accepted the presi- 
dentship of the Royal Society. In our number of 
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the same date we informed our readers of the exact 
condition of the matter in question at that time— 
and believe we may now add that the pear which 
our contemporary dashingly plucked seven days ago 
is not ripe at the time of our present publication. 
As, however, there is, we fancy—as we then suggested 
—no reason to doubt that Lord Rosse will accept the 
honour which has been offered to him, our contem- 
porary will this time have made a hit—and secured 
priority of intelligence by boldly anticipating the 
truth. It is dangerous practice, notwithstanding— 
and we would counsel him not to be seduced by an 
accidental success into its frequent use. It will 
greatly detract from the value of his early announce- 
ments if his readers should find out that they have 
to wait for the confirmation of more calm and deli- 
berate organs ere they can venture on their accept- 
ance. There is, proverbially, a haste which is not 
always found in connexion with good speed. 
Referring to the abuses of some of the societies, 
and their frequent departure from the moral—and at 
times from the strict rule—of their institution, we | 
may call attention to the following letter which has | 
reached us from a correspondent.— 
The Rajah of Sarawak and the Geographical Society. — 
May I request the favour of your informing me upon what 
grounds the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
has been awarded to Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of 
Sarawak. None can gainsay the merits of that gentleman 
in a philanthropic point of view, or as an enterprising mer- | 
chant in having opened a new field to the commerce of this | 
country. For the former, the Philanthropical Society should | 
reward him,—for the latter, the Government of his country. | 
In what degree, so as to entitle him to the Medal in ques- | 
tion, has Sir James Brooke added to our geographical | 
knowledge? Ilias he explored unknown lands? Has he | 
encountered perils and hardships from hostile savages, and 
hunger, cold, and thirst while making his way through | 
regions untrodden by foot of civilized man? Have his 
journeysand travels surpassed in difficulty and danger those 
of Johnsonin Abyssinia,—of Richardson in the Great Deserts 
of Northern Africa,—of Duncan, the humble Life Guards- 
man, in his unaided exploration of Western Africa,—or of 
Frémont, the American, who is the most successful tra- 
veller of modern times? Was the Gold Medal of the Royal 





Geographical Society awarded to Rajah Brooke because he 
surpassed these men in daring or research,—or simply because 
he happened to be *‘ the fashion” ? 


May 17. 
Lot 1306 of the library of J. Walter K. Eyton, 


VIAGERO. 


Esq., now on sale at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, 
is a curious collection of autograph letters and notes 
of members of the Roxburghe Club, whose “ merry- 
conceited-Revels” our readers will remember to have 
seen served up many years ago in the columns of the 
Atheneum [Nos. 323, 4, 5, 6]. One of the letters 
in the lot—so at least the catalogue informs us—is 
from Mr. Thomas Thorpe, the bookseller in Picca- 
dilly, to the late Dr. Dibdin,—and runs as follows : 
“ Rey. Sir,—I purchased the R. R. [Roxburghe 
Revels] for 407. against the editor of the Atheneum, 
who if he had got it would have shewen the Club up 
finely larded.” This note Dr. Dibdin inclosed in a 
letter to Sir G. H. Feeling. “I inclose,”’ he says, 
“a unique note from Thorpe touching the sale of 
the Roxburghe Revels.” Our readers will agree 
with us in thinking that the Club was “shewen up” 
“ finely larded” with sauce of its own preparing; and 
it is only proper to add that the resolute purchaser 
of Piccadilly subsequently sold the volume for 502, 
to the editor of this paper at the risk of its being so, 
It would have been a pity to disappoint the prophecy, 

The ball at Almack’s to complete the money for 
the purchase of Shakspeare’s House takes place, we 
may remind our readers, on Monday next:—and it 
is as well to repeat, that, though a Shakspeare Fancy 
Ball, character or fancy dresses are not a necessary 
condition of admission. 

The annual Conversazione of the President of the 


| nish little for report. 
| would seem to have paralyzed its proceedings. 





Institution of Civil Engineers will be held on the 
30th, at the rooms of the Society, 25, Great George | 
Street. We understand that models and works of | 
Art for exhibition will be received any day previous, 

Weare glad to chronicle the progress of intellec- | 
tual institutions beyond the circuit of the metropolis; | 
being ourselves for the diffusion, not the centralization, 
of education—and welcoming whatever helps to coun- 
teract the natural tendency of the more civilizing in- 
fluences to converge to a common point. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we find the announcement, in 
the Lancashire papers, of a proposition for the forma- 
tion of a public library and museum for the borough of 
Warrington, by the union of the existing Warrington 
Library and the Natural History Society, —to be main- 





tained by a rate on the borough under sanction of 
the Act of Parliament passed in 1845 for promoting 
“the establishment and extension of museums of art 
and science in large towns, for the amusement and 
instruction of the inhabitants thereof.” We fear the 
powers given by the said act have not been so exten- 
tensively used as the promoters of the measure may 
have expected ; but the example of one town accept- 
ing its advantages is calculated to stimulate another, 


and it is therefore a useful object to give publicity to | 


the Warrington movement.—For the same reasons, 
we will mention the spirited enterprise of a tradesman 
at Bexley Heath,—a village distant some dozen miles 
from London ; who is erecting a large edifice, to be 
called the Bexley and Crayford Atheneum, — and 
deserves such help as our notice can give him. 

We hear that the experiment of reducing the 
admission to the Zoological Gardens, on Mondays, 
from Is. to 6d., has thus far been attended with perfect 
success. The numbers of visitors on that day already 
have been more than double the former average. 
Children, now charged only 6d. at all times, throng 
the gardens. With such results, the Society will 
probably see it judicious to carry the experiment 
further. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris continues to fur- 
The breath of the Revolution 
“For 
many years past,” says M. Léon Foucault, thescientific 
reporter for the Journal des Débats, “the crowded 
attendance of the public, the multitude of papers and 
reports, and the extent of the correspondence have 
made the limits of the hall too narrow for the needed 
accommodation, and the time of sitting too short to 
exhaust the order of the day. Now, allis changed. To 
the empty benches the idle find free access—the right 
of speech is with him who wills it—the symptoms of 
a dreary indifference prevail,—and science, so lately a 
ruler, has lost all present authority.” Everywhere 
in Paris the positive has given place to the provi- 
sional :—and science is a thing too strict and fixed 
and permanent not to suffer some discredit amid the 
rush and sway of the revolutionary tides. 

The American papers state that certain memorials 
addressed to Congress praying for a law of interna- 
tional copyright have been referred to a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. Most of 
the members of this committee are gentlemen well 
known to the public for the interest which they have 
taken in advancing the cause of letters; and the press 
is indulging in the hope that American literature will 
be at length relieved from the disadvantages to which 
it is exposed by the want of protection for foreign 
copyrights. 

On Tuesday evening the fourth annual meeting of 
the supporters of the Ragged School Union was held 
— and was numerously attended. Lord Ashley 
occupied the chair. The Report showed that these 
useful institutions are rapidly increasing in numbers 
and popularity. In the first year of the Union’s 
existence, the number of schools was only 20,—the 
teachers 200,—the scholarsabout 2,000,—and the sum 
received 612. The second year they increased to— 
schools 26,—teachers 250,—scholars 2 ,600,—receipts 
6371. The third yearthey were—schools 44,—teachers 
450,—-scholars 4,700,—receipts 6377. In the fourth 
year the schools numbered 62,—the teachers 782 
voluntary, and 78 paid,—the scholars about 7,000,— 
and the receipts 6967. This steady and rapid progress 
is most satisfactory to the friends of this movement. 
The amount of good which these apparently humble 
educational establishments are doing is almost in- 
conceivable. We have watched the eperation of 
some of them—in the wretched localities of West- 
minster especially—with great care and interest; 
and can bear testimony to their moral effect in curing 
the youths who attend them of the habits of dirt 


| and idleness, The moral effect is much more apparent 


than the intellectual. The neglected children of the 
streets have never been accustomed to give their 
attention to abstract matters, and the effort is a strain 
—which, however, they submit to with willingness 
though not without fatigue. So far as the attempt 
has been made, it has undoubtedly been successful : 
—but it must be carried still further. At present, 
the teacher at night has to contend against the evil 
influences of the day: the day spent in vice or idle- 
ness militates against the force of the evening lesson. 
Labour for these outcasts should be found. The In- 


dustrial Schools of Aberdeen present a model to 

ceed upon. Work,and thehabit of work,are asneoe 
sary to honesty and sobriety as instruction —and 
system of parish education can be considered - 
plete without them. The first trial of the kind 
made, we believe, in the free city of Bremen oe 
seventy years ago,—and succeeded beyond all expec. 
tation. Howard, whose attention the experiment 
engaged very strongly, has left a charming descr; 
tion of the effects produced. Bremen had : 
noted for the swarms of beggars and neglected 
children which prowled about its streets, leamin 
the trade of crime. They were taken—as now : 
Aberdeen—and placed in the Industrial Scho). 
where, being kept employed, they were both orderly 
and contented. The institution, though it woul 
have been cheaply purchased at any reasonable 
price, was almost self-supporting: the amount of 
crime which it prevented was incaleulable.—The 
Ragged School system, we think, admits of adyap. 
tageous developement in the same direction :_anj 
we throw out the suggestion, as it must have occurred 
to every person practically watching the experiment, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catal 
18. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Bereta” 
THE EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY 
a SERIES of DESIGNS for SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGE 
by D. MACLISE, R.A., made for Summerly’s Art-Manufacty; 
and to be executed in Porcelain by Messrs. Minton. The Catalonn 
of the Art-Manufactures{now published with Twenty-four Pictures, 
is sent, on receipt of three postage stamps, from Cundall’s, 13, Od 
Lond-street. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Is Now 
OPEN, at their Gauiery, 5, Patt Mau East, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary, 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOTRS, 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW opey 
at their Gattery, Firty-ruree, Pats. Maw. Admission, i; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary.’ 


INSTITUTION for the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERY 
ART, HYDE PARK CORNER (late Chinese Gallery), OPEN 
Daily from Nine till Six.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, td. Eyeu- 
ings from Seven till Ten. Brilliantly illuminated with gaa Ai- 
mission, 6d. 

Gratis, from the 26th of June to the Close of the Season. 

E. J. NIEMANN, Hon. Sec. 


_THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT. 
STREET.—A variety of beautiful Specimens of Art-Manufacturs 
are deposited in the Galleries of the Spacious New Theatre. Great 
Improvements have been effected in the Exhibition of the Dis 
solving Views, Chromatrope, and Microscope. Popular res 
by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER on CHEMISTRY 
and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. The DEPOSITED 
WORKS are described by Mr. CRISPE. Experiments with the 
Diver and Diving Bell. The Music is conducted by Dr. Wallis 
—Open daily from Eleven till Five; and in the Evenings, ins 
cluding Saturday, from Seven till HMalf-past Ten.—Admission,):; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 

Asratic.—4pril 15.—Prof. Wilson in the chair 
—Mr. Layard exhibited his drawings of the seulp- 
tures, bas-rilievos, and other objects discovered by 
him at the excavations made among the ruins of 
Nineveh. The originals have in many cases fallen 
to pieces since their discovery. Some discussion 
arose about the antiquity of these monuments, the 
beauty of which scemed to preclude the belief that 
they could be of a very remote period. Mr. Layard 
having been requested to state his opinion of thei 
age, said he had no doubt they were of much greatet 
age than would result from a comparison of thei 
artistic merit with that of other monuments of ant: 
quity; and that he was, in fact, of opinion that the 
older specimens were the most beautiful. We hal 
hitherto known nothing of Assyrian art, and could 
form no idea of its age from any considerations (! 
that nature. The destruction of Nineveh date 
from 612 B.c. Nineveh was then levelled to the 
ground; and the construction of these monuments 
must be of that age at the lowest. The non-existence 
of any inscriptions in either Persian or Median shons 
that they must have been considerably older, # 
Median or Persian influence had been long predom 
nant over Assyria. The most recent palace # 
Nimrid was built of fragments and slabs of ode 
buildings; the ancient inscriptions and sculptures 
being always on the backs of the slabs, turned to the 
wall, and sometimes upside down; while the recett 
inscriptions were in their proper places on the face 
There were genealogies of kings in almost all 
inscriptions, of which the most recent names We 
identical with those on the monument of Bey 
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where the Assyrian empire extended in the time of 

cherib and Esarhaddon; and he was inclined 
—_ that the recent palace must be attributed 
: a times. He observed that it was not the 
. wed in the East to destroy the older buildings 
ee the purpose of making new ones of their ruins 
unless where a total change of race had taken place 
in the interval: he consequently inferred that gene- 
rations, and even centuries, must have elapsed be- 
tween the construction of the earliest and that of 
the more recent buildings. In the present case there 
local reasons proving, almost to conviction, 
that the older ones were In ruins long hefore the 
recent ones were erected. Tombs of obvious anti- 
quity, and even Egyptian scarabiei and cartouches, 
were found over them,—several of which were now 
at the British Museum. A genealogical series gave 
ven names in regular succession; and by the third 
king in that list the oldest palace was built. The 
jittle real progress made in reading the Assyrian cha- 
racter prevents any positive determination of these 
monarchs’ names; and such readings as we find, or 
fancy we have found, show little or no resemblance 
toany known historical name. The only one which 
seems pretty certain is that of Ninus.—The meeting 
was informed that there was a probability of these 
pequtiful remains being published. 

A paper ‘ On the Coins of the Kings of Saurashtra,’ 
by Mr. E. Thomas.—The earliest notice of these 
coins is contained in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; but since then several additional 
medals have been discovered, and many investiga- 
tions made, considerably advancing the knowledge 
of a dynasty which has been utterly lost to history. 
The best authorities on Indian numismatics make a 
difference of many centuries in the period in which 
these princes reigned. Prinsep places the most 
recent of them in the second century B.c., while 
Col. Sykes was inclined to bring them down to the 
dthor 7th a.p. But with this uncertainty of date, 
there is no doubt that the locality of the Sah dy- 
nasty was the country of which Gujarat is the prin- 
cipal province. A late discovery of a large number 
of coins at Junir had enabled Mr. Thomas to bring 
forward a series of fourteen kings, from Iswara Datta 
toSwami Rudra Sah, whose reigns he places between 
170 nc. and 50 B.c. Many of the coins have dates 
upon them; but the characters are unknown,—and 
if known, the era is uncertain. Mr. Thomas proves 
that these dates are written in ciphers without 
local value, as in Greek, having different forms for 
wits, tens, and hundreds; and gives good reasons 
for concluding that, with one exception, all begin 
with 300. The era he would apply to these dates 
isthat of Sri Harsha, made known to Orientalists 
by the publication of Albirumi’s work relative to 
India, by M. Reinaud ; this era begins 457 B.c. 
These coins are generally beautifully executed. The 
head is the same in all, and is surrounded by an 
inscription in Greek characters, but ill-formed, im- 
perfect and illegible; the earliest, however, being the 
het. The date precedes the inscription. The re- 
vase is in good legible Devanagari character, con- 
taining the name, title, and paternity of the sovereign, 
vith a symbol in the centre, which has been looked 
upon as either a Buddhist chaitya or the Mithraic 

e. The Greek certainly is not a translation or 
transcription of the Indian legends, because the same 
inscription on different coins is accompanied by dif- 
ferent reverses. ‘he writer proceeds to show that 
the Sah dynasty in Gujarat was succeeded by that of 
the Indo-Scythians,—and the latter by the Guptas, 
tho were the Guptas of the Allahabad inscription; 
dso that the Guptas were succeeded in Gujarat by 
the Vallabhi dynasty, whose era is known to date 
tom 319 a.p,, though there is no evidence to show 
vhether or not that year coincides with the first 
tablishment of the family on the throne.— 'The 

Paper concludes with a résumé of the facts made 
‘town by these coins. 


were 


_ Socery or Anriquartes.—May 4.—Lord Mahon 
nthe chair.—The Earl of Ellesmere was admitted 
‘Fellow, Viscount Strangford presented lithographs, 
of Which very few copies had been struck off, of views 
‘terior and interior of two churches in Kent where 
‘me of his Lordship’s ancestors lie buried, and of 
theancient house of W esterhanger, the property of his 

y.—The President exhibited original drawings, 


by the son of Lord Hardinge, of Temples, Statues, &c., 
in India and Egypt, accompanied by written explana- 
tions. All that related toa temple in Cashmere never 
before described by any traveller nor represented by 
any artist was interesting and valuable, especially with 
reference to the traces of Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture similar to those recently discovered in the 
Punjaub.—The Dean of Hereford produced an 
Anglo-Saxon bell of very harmoniously sonorous 
metal, which had been found in clearing a pond at 
Marden in Herefordshire. It was nearly eighteen 
inches high, and about nine inches in diameter at the 
mouth: the tongue was gone, In shape it resembled 
a gigantic sheep-bell; but in several places the metal 
had been corroded entirely through.—Mr. Collier, in 
reference to his paper read at the last meeting, pro- 
duced another letter from Henry Algernon Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, to Secretary Cromwell, 
dated only a few days before his death, and four 
months subsequent to his former letter, persevering 
in his intention to make Henry VIII. his heir, in con- 
sequence of the “ unnaturalness” of all the members 
of his family. What rendered this letter more 





important, was that it revoked all the conditions 
| imposed in the Earl’s previous communication, and 
| gave his entire estate absolutely to the king.—The 
| Rev. Mr. Hunter took occasion to remark that after 
| the death of the Earl, and in consequence of the appeal 
| made by his widow, Lady Mary Talbot, adverted to 
in Mr. Collier's paper, the king had made ample pro- 
vision for her out of some of the suppressed monas- 
teries and otherwise. It is well known that the estates 


and honours of the Percyes were in the next genera- 
tion conferred upon the nephew of the Earl who had 
thus disinherited his relations. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Geographical, 1.—Annual Election of Officers. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Principles of the 
Construction of Ventilating Water-wheels,’ by Mr. W 
Fairbairn. 

Microscopical, 8. 

Linnean, 1.—Anniversary. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Numismatic, .7. 

Philological, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘ Oa Two Kinds of Artificial 
Stone. 
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FINE ARTS 


| ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| Mr. David Roberts in the three subjects which he 
| exhibits displays much variety. He is once more 
|on Eastern ground in The Ruins of Hermonthes, 
| Upper Egypt (No. 201.) The picture has all the 
peculiarity of atmosphere in its tinting which we have 
| so often had occasion to admire in similar subjects 
| from his hand. In striking contrast to this is the 
view of Mount St. Michael, Coast of Normandy (329) 
—as fresh in look as the former is arid. The draw. 
ing of the details in all their minutiw is made per- 
fectly reconcileable with breadth—and the picture 
is vivid and sparkling. It is in Interiors, however, 
that Mr. Roberts is most at home. His disposition 
towards strong light and shade tells better in the 
partially-lighted cathedral than in strong day or 
sun-light representations. The Chancel of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Paul at Antwerp (252.) 
painted for Mr. Vernon, to be ultimately lodged in 
the National Gallery, may be regarded as one of 
the most successful presentments of an ecclesiastical 
interior that we have seen from his hand for many 
aday. It is less ornate in detail of Gothic tracery 
than the greater number of such subjects which he has 
treated—and is composed simply of those black and 
white masses which characterize the churches of 
the Low Countries. In its well-drawn perspective, the 
varied forms of pier and column and statue, panneled 
choir and carving, together with the sacred rites per- 
forming and the grouping of the devotees, combine to 
the production of an effect which in its great variety 
has yet retained breadth. Not the least among its 
successes is the facile way in which the painter has 
expressed by his brush these varied forms. Every 
stroke is characteristic of the line or surface which 
it is intended to pourtray. To our taste, the picture 
will better represent in our National Collection the 
painter’s style than do those from the same hand 
in the Standish Collection in the Louvre. 
Mr. Charles Landseer has this year employed him- 
self on less ample subjects than is usual with him ;— 





the two pictures which he has being both limited in 
the amount of personages that figure in them. A well- 
known and oft-illustrated incident has supplied him 
with a theme—Queen Margaret of Anjou and the 
Robber of Hexham (62.) Mr. Landseer’s treatment, 
however, as is suggested by the description in the 
catalogue, is novel.—_*Margaret having ascertain 
that the robber of Hexham was an outlawed Lancas- 
trian, accompanied him to his rude abode in the 
outskirts of the forest, where she and the weary and 
exhausted prince, refreshed by his wife, remained 
hidden for two days.” The ordinary theme has 
heen the meeting of the parties in the forest. The 
composition is highly picturesque; but the elements 
had scarcely sufficient variety to afford Mr. Landseer 
an opportunity for the exhibition of his accustomed 
powers. Everything in the picture testifies to its 
being the work of an artist of great experience, and 
in a technical sense bespeaks the painter's mastery 
over his material; and this isin nothing more strongly 
shown than in the clearness and freshness which he 
has imparted to a background made up of negative 
tones. His second picture is Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of England, and the Prince of Wales, assisting at the 
Toilette of Mademoiselle Montpensier (191.) The 
story runs thus—* One day, when I was going to a 
grand assembly given by Madame de Choisy, the 
Queen of England would dress me, and arrange 
my hair herself. She came for this purpose to my 
apartments, and took the utmost pains to set me off 
to the best advantage, and the Prince of Wales held 
the flambeau near me to light my toilette the whole 
time.” Mr. Landseer has produced a scene rich in 
variety of costume and accessory; and while the 
treatment sufliciently bespeaks the time—candle- 
light—he has not been betrayed into one of those arti- 
fices which imitate the practice of a Schaleken. 

Mr. Hart has only two pictures in this Exhibition; 
one dealing with the real the other with the ideal 
of human form,—one an avowed portrait, and the 
other portraiture submitted to the treatment of the 
fancy. The last of these might be a fitting pendant to 
the same artist's ‘ Toilet Musings,’ exhibited here last 
year. Its title is Meditation (358); and it represents 
a youthful—though not very young—female bent 
over a book, It may be questioned if the title given 
be the best that might have been found—if, indeed, 
the name has not been added to the picture rather 
than the picture painted to embody the idea. There 
is more in the expression, at once of form and feature, 
than the term “ meditation” conveys. The rich round 
forms and mournful look of a Magdalen would seem 
to have had their inspiration in some thought 
more abstract and less suggestive than the name in 
the catalogue expresses. We do not, of course, 
dispute the artist’s right to christen the children of 
his own imagination by such names as please him; 
but this sad and thoughtful brow no more conveys 
to us the simple and undramatic notion of “ maiden 
meditation, fancy free’’ than does the name of Queen 
Elizabeth in despite of poetry and Shakspeare. The 
portrait by the same artist is that of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore (99), and has been painted by order of, and for, 
the Elders of the Congregation of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in London—to be placed in their 
vestry-room, in commemoration of theseveral success- 
ful missions undertaken by its original on behalf of 
his co-religionists. 'The dress of a deputy lieutenant 
atfords the artist some resources of colour; but the 
tight-fitting and closely buttoned coat is amongst 
the difficulties of costume with which the modern 
European artist has to contend who descends into 
the field of formal portraiture. 

Mr. M‘Innes’s two pictures will well repay atten- 
tion. They are evidently subjects furnished by 
foreign travel. 4 Summer's Afternoon on the Lido, 
near Venice (20) shows groups of figures in all the 
abandon which the mirth of a festa provokes; and 
the artist has alternated delineations of manly vigour 
and of feminine beauty. The picture is gay and 
brilliant; and many of the heads and details are 
painted with great delicacy. 4 Scene on the Carrara 
Mountains (378) exhibits the means by which those 
masses are moved that in the sculptor’s hands 
counterfeit Nature. The mode in which oxen trans- 
port the blocks of marble down to the water's edge 
is excellently expressed in energetic animal and 
human forms. Both pictures testify to Mr. M‘Innes's 





refinement of taste and improvement, 
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Mr. Redgrave’s Country Cousins (173), painted 
for Mr. Vernon, to be placed in the National Collection, 
may be regarded as an advance on the artist's recent 
productions. He is here once more arguing by the 
means of Art for the redress of social wrong. The 
picture is full of character—well drawn—and coloured 
with improved attention to local truth and with an 
honesty of purpose that well marks the painter's 
intention. Mr. Redgrave’s art is not confined to the 
transcription of the human form or to indoor effects : 
—he has also distinguished himself in landscapes. 
Two of these are a pair: Spring (187)— 

The trout’s dark haunt beneath the tangled roots 

Of pendent trees— 
and its companion, Autumn Morning (189). The 
third, The Skirts of a Wood (348), for truth and faci- 
lity may vie with the works of the most practised in 
this department. Mr. Redgrave has shown so much 
power in these as to make us desire to see from his 
pencil some picture combining landscape with human 
forms. 





When the Commissioners of Fine Art, in the first | 


Cartoon Exhibition at Westminster Hall, departed 


from the terms of their own specification to reward | 


Mr. Armitage by a first-class premium for his subject 
of ‘ Julius Cesar invading Britain, the figures of 
which were “ less than life size,” it was reasonable 
to expect that the distinction would have its future 
justification in such works as might confirm the 
judgment of the Commissioners. The picture en- 
titled Trafalgur, 1805, (545) is but a sorry answer to 
such expectation. Wanting in judgment and taste 
as a composition, it is unredeemed by superiority in 
the knowledge or delineation of form. The Scene 
between Henry the Eighth and Katherine Parr (479) 
is in all respects a poor production. 

Mr. George Stanfield shows improvement in a 
Scene at Ambleteuse (86). It is a simple eftect— 
very solidly painted. Portel, near Boulogne (1259) 
is one of his largest attempts,—a subject fuller of 
parts than, though not so elaborately wrought as, the 
last named. Both are creditable to the young and 
rising painter. 

Of Mr. Witherington’s two pictures—a Scene in 
North Devon (291)— 

Sweet verdant scene, for calm retirement made, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade,— 
and The Harvest Field (66)—the preference will be 
given to the latter. All the circumstances of time 
and place have had the painter's observation, and 
proved his skill. The result is a production in 
which, in addition to variety of incident and cha- 
racter, there is much technical excellence. 

A little picture, Country Courtship (149), by Mr. 
C. Dukes, should not be overlooked. 
the transcript of a commonplace incident, there is 
enough of artlessness in its design and of solid 





Though but | 


honest execution to induce the belief that its author, | 


whose name is new, will not be long before he ex- 
hibits improved resources, and on more important 
matters. It is a work of much merit. 


An excellent little picture also is Naworth Castle 


(91), by Mr. W. J. Blacklock,—another name new 
“to fortune and to fame.” This small, delicate, 
and very faithful landscape is touched in parts with 
a fidelity and elegance not unworthy of Mulready 
or Ostade. 





and perfectly describes the condition of the element 


and indicates the state of the atmosphere. In the 
Greenwood Stream (19) Mr. Creswick gives on a 
little surface— 
The shady pool 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool. 

Early Spring (159) is a charming little landseape :— 
but far surpassed by one of the gems of the Exhi- 
bition, Chequered Shade (556). It is a hackneyed 
subject—an avenue of trees; but invested by Mr. 
Creswick with a truth, an elegance of form, and a 
quality of colour that, despite its commonplace 
character, make its appeal irresistible. Though of 
small dimensions, Mr. Creswick has in its class never 
surpassed it. 

Mr. F, Goodall is a contributor on a large and 
ambitious scale, in his Departure of the Emigrants 
(564)—a family of Irish peasants, consisting of an 
aged man and woman, a young woman with an in- 
fant in her arms, and other children arranged in 
groups around her. She is evidently intended to be 
regarding with emotion the departure of the ship in 
which is embarked the partner of her life and the 
protector of her children. The subject, though pain- 
ful, was a fine one,—but one requiring very high 
powers to redeem it from the melo-dramatic and 
give it the true character of unaffected pathos. Mr. 
Goodall has evinced some talent in the disposition of 
the parts. The actions of the aged people are just 
and appropriate—and the wife occupies a distin- 
guished position as the apex of the composition. The 
children do not justify by their apparent ages the 
thoughtful and mature actions assigned to them: 
they want juvenile character. To the drawing in 
which these several forms are conveyed much ex- 
ception may he taken. That, for instance, of the 
infant at the breast is surely disproportioned ; and 
heads and limbs and extremities all provoke disap- 
pointment when the admirable studies in pencil 
which the young artist has made are remem- 
bered. 

Mr. F. Grant's six pictures of portraits all add to 
the reputation which he has acquired. A very 
aristocratic group is that of The Ladies Mary Fitz- 
alan and Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, daughters of the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk (67). Mrs. Farquarh- 
son, of Invercauld, and her Son (117) is not as a sub- 


ject one of Mr. Grant’s most fortunate whole-lengths 


—and it looks unfinished. There is more interest in 
the group of Viscountess Pollington and her Son, and 
her Sister, Lady Dorothy (365). It isso arranged as 
to make a good conversational picture. A very ex- 
cellent and manly presentment .is that of the aged Sir 
Tatton Sykes, Bart. on Horseback (441),—painted in 
a most vigorous style, and showing the artist’s mastery 
over the representation of animal forms. While Mr. 
Grant satisfies us in these several instances that he 
has largeness of style and freedom of hand, his pic- 
ture of Sir Richard Sutton’s Hounds (297) is no less 
evidence of his power to preserve the same feeling 
for individuality and the same smartness and sharp- 
ness of execution in miniature dimensions. Every 
head, either of horse or man, in this sporting picture 
may, for likeness, be affirmed to. The nicest taste 
and discrimination have entered into the delineation 


| of the diverse characters of the thorough sportsman, 


Of all our landscape-painters there is no one | 


more certain, and in his class—if that class be not 


of the highest—more complete than Mr. Creswick ; | 


and this 





saying much for an artist who exhibits 


such a quality of discursiveness as any two or three | hief 
| chiefs. 


Exhibitions may attest for him. This year we do not 
follow him into the sequestered dell or by the rocky 
waterfall; but he adds another feature to his practice, 
by essaying—and successfully—a department which 
had been left void by the decease of our old favourite 
the late Mr. Collins —Coast scenery is Mr. Cres- 
wick’s new ground: and his Home by the Sands (314) 
well justifies his pretension. It has all the truth of 
his predecessor, and more of Nature—for it is in the 
distant water less blue and more modest. The sands 
are wet and flat, the sky is spacious, and the clouds 
are moving. What this picture is in respect of 
quiet, 4 Squally Day (579) is in respect of motion. 
It is an illustration of Crabbe :— 

And near the land you may the billows trace, 

As if contending in their watery chace,— 


the country parson, the sturdy yeoman, and the 
whipper-in. Mr. Grant may be said to be the only 
painter in whose hands, and by whose art, such 
subjects are redeemed from commonplace. 

Sir W. Allan, who has often dealt with the deeds 
of our Peninsular heroes, has here a pair of pictures, 
in each of which he has given one of the great rival 
Napoleon figures in an incident (235) 


| where it is related that, being proclaimed Emperor, 





and being at Boulogne, in July 1804, to distri- 
bute the Cross of the Legion of Honour, he met 
with two English sailors who had made their escape 
from Verdun, and had contrivedto subsist at Boulogne 


until they had constructed a little boat or raft of 


small pieces of wood rudely put together and 
covered with sailcloth. Seeing an English frigate 
they put to sea in their small craft—but were brought 
back by the French custom-house officers. Being 
conveyed before the Emperor—Is it possible,”’ 
said he, regarding their boat, “that you meant to 
cross the sea in that 2” If your Majesty doesn’t 
believe it,” said one of them, “only give us leave, 
and you shall soon see us afloat,’’— I will,” said 





the Emperor; “you are bold enterprising mens] 
admire courage wherever I meet it, but you shall not 
risk your lives. You are at liberty, and I wil] ha 
you conveyed on board an English ship, Napelon 
not only kept his word, but gave them money besides” 
The other picture represents an incident jn the life 
of Wellington (377). “ As the Duke of Wellington 
slowly returned from the field of battle towards 
Waterloo, the noise and confusion which so lately 
reigned were heard no more, and all was hushed 
and still, save the moans of the wounded or the 
agonizing shricks of the dying burst upon the eq, 
The moon shed a pale and mournful light on the 
horrors of the scene. When the Duke contemplated 
the piles of dead which were heaped on every side 
and thought with the lives of how many brave felloy, 
the glory of that day had been bought, and how many 
hearts even the joyful news of this victory woul 
sadden, the sternness of the soldier was forgotten 
the feelings of the man resumed their power, and he 
could not restrain tears.” Sir W. Allan has adapted 
distinct effects to these two several pictures—deelining 
day to the Napoleon—moonlight to the Wellington, 
Both are well painted,—and in both subjects he has 
displayed that knowledge of military movement anj 
position which so strikingly distinguished his great 
picture last year in Westminster Hall. In a desire 
to avoid the garishness which attention to military 
costume ordinarily provokes—and to sober it down 
to the requirements of historic treatment—Sir Wil. 
liam has perhaps manifested a tendency to blackness, 
The sobriety, however, thus gained is a thousand 
times better worth having than extravagantly and 
diversely coloured regimentals—which, however well 
they may be executed, raise associations of a levée 
or a fancy-dress ball. 

Mr. Egg exhibits more than his accustomed 
strength in a picture of Queen Elizabeth who discovers 
that she is no longer young (529). It is related that 
“in the melancholy of her sickness, she desired to see 
a true looking-glass, into which she had not looked 
for twenty years.” Mr. Egg had a difficult subject io 
treat—but he has come out of it triumphantly. He 
has well expressed the conflicting emotions of dis- 
appointed vanity and wounded pride. The rage which 
she endeavours to conceal and the certainty of ap- 
proaching dissolution possess the mind of the Queen 
by turns. The expression of the courtiers in attent- 
ance on the royal personage is equally felicitous: the 
lady in waiting who deferentially holds the glass that 
has proved an oracle—the Lord Burleigh-like per- 
sonage on the other side, servilely inclining—and 
the other lords and ladies looking on with a mixture 
of sycophancy and apprehension—are all excellent. 
Mr. Egg has not allowed himself to be betrayed by 
the temptations of his theme into anything like vul- 
garity. His arrangement of the picture, considered 
materially, is good and probable. The colour s 
rich and appropriate to the condition of the court, 
without being theatrical—the light and shadow ar 
unaftected—and the style is vigorous without coarse 
ness. 


Mr. Frost’s Euphrosyne (336), from the ‘ Allegro’ 
of Milton, is a new evidence of his power in dealing 
with the human form —earned by his long and ass- 
duous study from the nude. The composition he 
longs to the class described as the symmetrical; 
a kind—though this is an example of its successfil 
application — generally to be avoided. In it 
formality the appliances of Art are made too ob- 
vious :—the pictorial effect is produced at too much 
sacrifice of Nature. Mr. Frost has just escaped 
this danger. His groups are arranged with perp 
cuity; and the drawing of the individual figures re 
cords forms of much beauty and grace. The quality 
of his flesh tints is greatly improved,—and ther 
shadows being less red than last year are more ll 
accordance with natural cireumstance. 

Mr. James Ward, the octogenarian Academician, 
appears, Pheenix-like, once more, in The Council ff 
Horses (352)—an illustration of one of Gay's Fables. 
The picture shows that the artist has lost but little 
of his native fire—that the spirit is still unquenched; 
but its similitude to former doings of the same ham 
reminds us of the days when we used, in the old 
apartments in Somerset House, to welcome this 
artist’s annual productions. This work has Mr. 
Ward’s accustomed vigour in colour and in touch, 
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——~ Architectural Drawings. 


We shall not quarrel with the hangers for putting 
intothe topmost row of all Nos. 1 177, 1192, 1204, and 
221,—which, though farapart in the catalogue, hang 
all in a line upon the wall. Such disposal of those 

‘octs may serve them as a set-off against the 
pean of mismanagement to which many of their | 
an doings have exposed them. The four draw- 
ings in questi 


on are all of sufficient size to enable us | 
to see quite as much of them as we wish, notwith- 

danding that the names attached to them ure not 

those of tyros in architecture. The merit of Mr. 

Bunning’s Interior of the New Coal Exchange (1 177) 

nay consist in its being characteristically dismal, and 

supply ing the beau-ideal of a coal-hole. Never could 

ye have suspected 1192, The Cathedral Church of 

§1, John, Newfoundland, to be by Mr. G, Scott, who | 
should be greatly obliged to the hangers for having 
exercised both mercy and discretion in regard to it. 
The same remark will serve for Hillorsden House 
(1204), by Mr. 8. Beazley, and The Royal Insurance 
Company's New Building, Liverpool a 221), by Mr. 
W.Grellier. Both these might pass for productions 
fom the drawing-board of that “ celebrated” archi- 
tect who sustains the post of hero in one of Mr. | 
Dickens’s novels. The insurance office calls itself | 
Italian, — flattering itself that it answers to that 
species which, after being tastefully adopted some 
twenty vears ago by Mr. Barry, has since been 
hackneyed till it has become completely vulgarized. 
A View of the Entrance Hall and Staircase of the 
British Museum, decorated by L. W. Collman 
(1200), is one of the choicest drawings in the room, 
—and has, besides, had the good luck to be tolerably | 
vell placed, although a few inches higher up would 

have been all the better. It was with no more than 

jut commendation that we spoke last year of a) 
smilar subject by the same artist,—and we think the | 
present manifests improvement upon that. The class 

itelf is a difficult one; demanding a far greater 

degree of exact elaboration throughout the whole of | 
apiece than external views of buildings do, where | 
mere sky and foreground occupy more or less space. | 
The difficulty is greatly increased when it is neces- 
wry to express, as is here done, the effect of orna- 
nental pattern not carved but painted upon surfaces 
and members of the architecture. There is a charm | 
in this representation of it that does not belong to | 
the place itself; which is partly owing to the view 
being confined to that portion thereof which shows | 
best—all that disturbs or weakens the impression that 
would else be made by the staircase as thus seen 
being shut out of sight. We must, however, so far 
ualify our praise of Mr. Collman as to remark that | 
vedo not extend it to what his pencil has effected for | 
the British Museum itself;—since the walls of the | 
Saircase show no more than might have been done 

equally well by any house-painter. 

The very next No., New Buildings in the Temple, | 
by Mr. S. Smirke, shows what we were not at all pre- 
pated for—_not having heard of anything of the kind 
being so much as in contemplation. If we may trust 
thedrawing, these buildings occupy, or willoccupy,the 
ste of Paper Buildings—a portion of which was 
restored not very long ago, after the fire there, in a 
yle very different from that adopted by Mr. Smirke. 
This may be described as that of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with 
sme continental features engrafted on it. 

Mr. Hardwick has the distinction among the 
Academician-architects of exhibiting two subjects. 
The South-West View of the House about to be crected | 
at Aldermaston, Berkshire (1217), displays so much | 
gvod if not exactly unaffected character and physio- | 
giomy that it might pass for a genuine example of an | 
English mansion of the sixteenth century—must we 
add, with all the faults inherent in buildings of the | 
class in that period? That it is picturesque, sober 
Dall its features yet piquant in the combination of 
them, cannot be denied. At the same time, it repre- | 
sents one of those residences which we ourselves | 
should relish better in romance and description than 
0 reality; since the style either inflicts great 
heaviness and inelegance internally, or leads 
nto inconsistencies that might just as easily be 
‘oided as incurred. There is certainly nothing 
Fatticularly new in Mr. Hardwick’s other subject, 
Sketch of the Interior of the General Meeting Room 


| 
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| hibited in 1845. 
upon it by softening down its uncouthness, the | 


Euston Station (1225); for it bears the stamp of 
the Anglo-Italian school of about a century ago, 
in the days of Chambers and Taylor. Still it is 
welcome; on account both of its making us 
acquainted with the nature of the additional 
buildings now in progress at that railway sta- 
tion and of its relieving the monotony in regard to 
subjects—villas and country-houses, churches and 
chapels — which has latterly prevailed among the 
architectural drawings here. The design in question 
shows a spacious hall, for which “ handsome” would 
perhaps be the most appropriate epithet. The walls 
are formed into five compartments on each side, and 
three at each end, by attached Doric columns in 
pairs, raised upon a continuous pedestal or stylobate. 
In the cove are lunettes groining into it—which, 
with the ceiling and the order, constitute nearly all 
the features and decorations of the room. Although 
an interior, 7'he Staircase, Beaumanor Park, Leicester- 
shire (1224), by Mr. W. Railton, pleases us far less 
than did the exterior view of the same mansion, ex- 
Instead of any attempt to refine 


style—which may be called Tudor or Elizabethan — 
is adhered to in all its primitive cumbersome state- 
liness and heaviness, so incompatible with the 
cheerful elegance that should prevail in a modern 
residence. It is all very well for architects to look 
hackwards,—but they should at the same time strive 
to take a step forwards, and give us, if possible, some 
fresh ideas. 

Passing over the Temple of Minerva, Athens— 
whose very name warned us to shun it—and a good 
many other things besides, which the hangers have 
taken care that we shall not be able to see—we arrive 
at No. 1288, Design for an Entrance Saloon adapted to 
the English Climate, by W. Papworth; to which we 
have already alluded as being “ floored.” We have 
now to say that this design hardly rewards us for the 
trouble which we took and the peril which we incurred 
in stooping to examine it. What may be here meant 
by “adapted to the English climate” we are unable 
to make out. As to the subject, it will not bear very 
critical examination either.in regard to design or to 
the scheme of polychromic colouring shown in it. The 
latter does not seem to have been conducted accord- 
ing to Hay’s laws of harmonious colouring,—sup- 
posing his laws to be reducible to practice; for the 


| four bright blue columns show only as so many streaks 


that occasion a kind of fluttering gaudiness. Nor is 
less of impropriety and inconsistency shown in regard 
to what belongs to form; because, while the capitals 
of the columns are Corinthian, and consequently ex- 


| pressive of richness, the cornice of their entablature 


is what may be called Doric—having heavy plain 
blocks or mutules, without any of that elaboration of 
details which the character expressed in the capitals 
of the columns demands. That some good ideas are 
here thrown out we do not deny; and if we be satis- 


| fied with hints that are capable of being easily im- 


proved upon, no great reason have we to be dissatis- 
tied with what Mr. Papworth has here shown,—but 
what the hangers have all but concealed. 

The very next No. (1189), Drawing of an Ancient 
State Pall, belonging to the Company of Fishmongers, 
by Mr. H. Shaw, detains us fora moment to protest 
against such subjects being introduced into what 
ought to be kept as a collection of architectural 
designs;—and however curious such things may be, we 
do not want specimens of needlework and patterns 
for samplery here. This has by far too much of 
musty antiquarian haut-goét on the one hand, of mere 
stitch-work on the other, to be at all to our taste. 
There is another piece of contraband stuff that has 
been smuggled into the room—viz., 4n Ancient Arm- 
chair in the Bristol Museum. In time, perhaps, the 
whole space that shall have been left on the walls 
here for drawings will display merely that kind of virti 
which is to be got out of lumber-rooms and “ old 
curiosity-shops.” 

No. 1291 shows us the Continuation of a Design 
for improving the Property on the Banks of the Thames 
between Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges ; with a 
view toa direct line of communication from thence to 
the Houses of Parliament. ‘This design of Mr. Allom’s 
is more fortunate than the one previously exhibited, 
of which it is the “continuation.” That was placed 
much too high to permit us to make out its architec- 
tural merits, and we could only admire the charm 








of general effect and colouring. The present, on the 
contrary, has obtained an excellent situation; not a 
better than it merits — though better, perhaps, than 
had been calculated on for it—since it seems to have 
been executed for producing effect at some little 
distance. Architects have been reproached, and not 
unjustly, for indulging in ultra-extravagance of colour: 
the best excuse they have to offer is that it is in a 
manner absolutely necessary for them to do so if 
they would have their drawings seen at all in sucha 
place as this, where they must take their chance of 
being thrust more or less out of sight. To return to 
Mr. Allom’s design, pictorial licence in regard to 
colour is carried somewhat to excess,—the distance 
given to St. Paul's by the aerial perspective being 
at variance with that expressed by the linear per- 
spective. As regards the latter, we know not whether 
the Cathedral is made to look nearer to the bridge 
than it really is—but it would in effect be consider- 
ably approximated should the scheme of improve- 
ment here suggested ever be realized, because a 
direct view of the west front of St. Paul’s from the 
bridge would be thereby opened. The other advan- 
tages pointed out in the description given in the 
catalogue, of which we have quoted only a part, 
would, no doubt, be secured; and Mr. Allom’s idea 
for forming the desired line of communication by 
a series of quays is decidedly preferable—considered 
architecturally, at least—to any of the railway sys- 
tem schemes that have been projected for the same 
purpose. But then we apprehend it to be one that 
must now be adjourned sine die. Before the pro- 
pitious hour arrives, St. Paul's itself will perhaps 
have disappeared — will have been transformed into 
something less pagan in character, and all Wren’s 
steeples will have been replaced by Gothic spires. 

Mr. Allom has some other drawings which we 
might have spoken of before. If we did not notice 
in due turn Highbury New Church (1183) it was not 
either because we did not see or did not look at it. 
This, also, has been tolerably fortunate in obtaining 
a situation that, as matters are here managed, may 
be called a good one; and whether considered as a 
design or as a drawing, it is distinguished by artistic 
treatment and taste. Scarcely need we say that the 
style is medieval English,_the only one recognized 
as lawful and legitimate for churches in this nine- 
teenth century. Should the structure fully answer to 
this representation of it, it will undoubtedly be one 
greatly above the average stamp of our second-hand 
and modern medieVal doings. To Mr. Allom also 
belong—partly at least, for they appear under the 
joint names of Allom and Cross—Nos. 1117 and 
1216, both competition drawings for The Army and 
Navy Club House,—and which being, accordingly, 
only in sepia do not make any great figure here. In 
fact, the first of them, consisting of two small sub- 
jects in the same frame, the * Drawing-room and 
Corridor,’ can, hanging where it is, hardly be made 
out at all. 

Some remarks we have yet to add,—which we 
reserve for another occasion. 

Sculpture. 

So far as the Academy is concerned, Sculpture 
may be said to be at a very low ebb in England. 
The painters are the privileged body in Trafalgar 
Square; and the effect of privilege in their case, as 
elsewhere, has been gradually to strengthen itself and 
tend to the enactment of a monopoly. The evils 
and inconveniences of the Sculpture den have been 
slowly working their own cure,—and the sculptors 
have been making room there for an over-crowded 
population by emigration. Each year shows fewer 
works of the High Art class—and less reason in the 
quality to regret the fewness. The visitor may walk 
about the rooms now without treading on the heels 
of Mars or jostling the shepherd Apollo. There is 
space to get glimpses of the nymphs, just when the 
nymphs are ceasing to be worth looking at. From 
the cellar-Olympus of the Academy, as from the 
Greek Olympus, the gods are gone—in both cases be- 
cause of the desecration. Each season the den takes 
more and more the character of a Golgotha—its 
appeal is chiefly to the craniologists. The long files 
of trunkless heads that “grin horrible” from the 
shelves are gradually getting the place to themselves, 
—andthe predominating suggestion to the spectator’s 
mind is that of the guillotine. Here within the last few 
years there has been something like a revolutiones 
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and these ghastly evidences look like the penal results. 
One by one the great masters of the art have been 
dropping away from this Exhibition—and this season 
there is scarcely a name of sculpture eminence in the 
Catalogue. Year by year have we been foretelling 
this result, and urgent for a remedy. That ere long 
such will be found we now believe—but in the mean 
time great injury has been done to the character of 
the School. Whatever the painters may think, the 
great sculptor is the great spiritualist of Art, and the | 
keeper of those canons to which they must again and | 
again return for refreshment from the temptations 
of fashion and recovery from the bewilderments of | 
caprice. A school which cannot show any important 
sculptural results would stand before Europe in an 
attitude below the highest if it had Raffaelles where 
it has only s and Cliades to replace the mock- 
eries of Turner. 

But this discouraging view of the art in England 
is confined, it is to be understood, to the Academy; 
which claims to represent—and in its position should 
represent—the School. It is, however, in this very 
secession of the yet living masters that we find our 
consolation for the state of things within the institution 
in Trafalgar Square. The Gods of Sculpture are not 
utterly gone from our England—but only from the 
Academy. We know of works executing and exe- 
cuted—but which a sound judgment and sense of 
what is due to the art forbid to be exhibited here— 
that will keep the English at the head of European 
sculpture schools; and of these we shall have some- 
thing to say when we have got rid of such remarks 
as are demanded by the few works of genius in the 
present Exhibition. It is a serious misfortune to the 
Academy that it should not have the advantage of 
such addition to its visible strength as the absent 
works in question would confer. The den has, how- 
ever, a representative or two of the genius of Eng- 
lish sculpture, which will yield pleasant comment— 
as they tend to keep hope alive even amid the deso- 
lation of the place. It isa more painful fact that 
there are works here which, without the corrective 
that we know where to look for without, would 
evidence a falling back into that unsound and mere- 


tricious taste from which the School has been slowly 


emerging through a series of years. ‘The most 
conspicuous example of that false taste and unsafe 
judgment—as proceeding from an eminent hand— 
is the Aurora of Mr. Gibson the Academician: and 
of this we shall have a good deal to say, in taking 
a view of the works of sculpture exhibited at this 
place, next week. 


THE REDLEAF COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 

On Friday and Saturday last was sold by Messrs. 
Christie & Co., this far-famed collection—made by 
the late Mr. Wells during a period of more than 
thirty years, from the dispersion of some of the most 
renowned galleries of his day. The Dutch School 
appears to have been that in which he took most 
interest; and those who knew him will readily under- 
stand how, being a man of quiet and retiring habits, 
living amongst his tenantry in the country, he should 
sympathize rather with the records of rural life than 
with the abstractions or speculations of higher Art. 

The pictures may be fairly said to have realized 
good prices—such as in the present unsettled state 
of affairs are themselves a proof of the confidence of 
the purchasers in the taste and knowledge which had 
collected them. The following were among the 
principal lots. Two spirited and silvery pictures by 
Guardi, ‘The Church of St. Giorgio Maggiore,’ and 
its companion ‘The Dogana,’ fetched respectively 
371. 16s. and 32/7. 12s.—An excellently co'oured 
* Reposo of the Virgin and Child,’ ascribed to Titian, 
but more closely resembling the most finished works 
of Bonifazio, was bought by Mr. Eastlake for 
481. 6s—Two capital Canalettis:—one a view of 
‘The Doge's Palace and Quay of St. Mark's,’ 
178. 10s.;—the other ‘The Library of St. Mark’s, 
and the Church of Sta. Maria della Salute,’ sold for 
1731. 5s.—A Portrait by Rembrandt of a Man, in a 
rich dress—one of his very thinly painted pictures— 
was bought by the Marquis of Hertford for 1837. 15s. 
—‘A Sibyl,’ in a white dress, by Guido—one of his 
pale, cold and grey studies, that had much the 
appearance of having suffered by cleaning—was sold 
to Mr. Jones Loyd'for 3571. A Landscape, with fisher- 
man laying a net in a pool of water near a cottage, by 


“Teniers—light and silvery—fetched 241, 3s—An 








assemblage of Flowers, by R. Ruysch—very fine— 
2202, 10s. :—another by the same, the companion— 
rich, beautiful and luscious—178/. 10s.—‘A Dis- 
tressed Boy asking alms of a Lady,’ by N. Maes,— 
dark and heavy in the background, the figures very 
much detached from it, the flesh colour telling 
as spots against it and against the sky, the red of the 
woman’s dress too trenchant—sold for 5091. 5s. 

The ‘ Ruins of a Fort,’ by J. Ruysdael,—not of the 
first quality,—189/. Two common and unartistic 
pictures by W. Van Mieris—in which, as is cus- 
tomary with this master, everything was better exe- 
cuted than the human form or expression—fetched 


| one 273/., the other 2107. P.Wouvermans’ § View on 


the Coast,’—not good as a composition and blackish 
in colour,—71/. 8s. Avery rich study of two figures, 
called * Dutch Courtship,’ by A. Van Ostade, realized 
1161. lls. A ‘View in a Wood,’ ascribed to P. 
Potter—which might have been either by old Van 
de Velde or Van Asti—sold for 77/. 14s. A young 
lady, styled ‘The Artist’s Wife,’ by Rembrandt— 
highly elaborated and fine, —65/. 2s. By Van Slinge- 
landt—a young woman scouring fire-irons, in which 
the still life was painted with marvellous truth and 
finish, sold for only 872. 3s.—much under its value. 
‘The Interior of a Kitchen,’ by D. Teniers—clearly 
painted with great variety of tones, entirely in cool 
colours,—all the objects of still life in which were 
touched with wondrous sharpness and highly indica- 
tive of truth—realized 283/. 10s. A landscape by 
P. Wouvermans—possessing, in common with the 
other specimens of the master in this collection, 
great richness of colour both in local and atmo- 
spheric tints—brilliant, light and airy,—sold for 
5351. 10s. J. Van Ostade’s ‘ Peasant at the Half- 
Door of a Thatched Cottage talking to a Traveller’ 
—one of the magnificently-toned specimens of the 
master, with an excessively rich arrangement of colour 
—the picture superb,—330/. 15s. By A. Van Ostade 
there was a singularly fine specimen—a ‘ View in the 
Back Court of a House’—a subject composed of 
culinary and other comparatively uninteresting uten- 
sils, by the painter’s magic converted into objects of 
interest—having great variety imparted to them in 
their various colours and tints, and all their forms sub- 
serving to a highly picturesque combination—4351. 
15s. Two horsemen, one ona black horse, the other 
on a grey, by Cuyp—illumined by the early morning 
sun in a most silvery and brilliant effect,—315/. 
The well-known picture by Wilkie of * Distraining 
for Rent’ was purchased by Mr. Wells's nephew, for 
1050 guineas. Attributed to Q. Matsys—Heads of 
an Elderly Men and Woman, 1102/. 10s. Head of 
a Spanish Girl by Murillo—Bacchanalian-like—was 
bought by the Hon. O. Duncombe for 320/. 5s. 
Van der Neer’s ‘ Village on the Bank of a Frozen 
River, with figures skating,—wonderful for space 
and atmosphere, the figures and objects keeping their 
places with perfect attention to linear perspective— 
sold for 2102. A somewhat heavy and mannered 
‘View on the Dutch Coast’ by W. Van de Velde— 
the clouds in which were defined almost to hardness 
—216l. 5s. A more perfect specimen by the same 
master in ‘A gentle Breeze’ —quite a gem in its way— 
2362. 5s. A ‘Sea View during a Fresh Breeze,’ by 
L. Backhuyzen, 1631. 16s. A fine study elaborately 
finished by F. Mieris of ‘A Traveller seated on a 
Bank’—very small—brought the enormous sum of 
4931. 10s. Jan Steen’s ‘Interior ofa Room’—painted 
with his accustomed skill and coarseness of incident 
—found a purchaser in the Duke of Cleveland for 
the sum of 1512. 4s. ‘A Calm off the Dutch Coast,’ 
by Van der Capella—one of his very best treatments 
of such matters—of rare beauty, luminous and 
atmospheric, the water, pure and liquid, having the 
refinement of W. Van de Velde, with more vigour 
of execution—325/. 10s. A capital specimen of 
N. Berghem in ‘ Peasants Milking Kine’ brought 215 
guineas. ‘Cows and Oxen at Pasture,’ by Albert 
Cuyp—most vigorously painted, the very expression 
of touch seeming to give movement to the masses 
of rolling cloud—the animals superbly touched—a 
highly effective picture—409/. 10s. J. and A. Both’s 
‘Musical Muleteer-—a scene in Italy, represented 
under the effect of a fine summer's day, but want- 
ing in air and also in that richness and glow for 
which these masters were conspicuous in their usual 
renderings of the climate——sold for 288/, 15s, 





The best Jan Steen was the picture of a ‘ Com 
of Villagers in a Room,’ refined in artistic trea 
It fetched 1787. 10s. A Van de Velde’s * Meadoy 
was not a first-rate example of the master, Jt sold 
for 220). 10s. A ‘Lady Singing,’ by G, Ter} 
one of the most elegantly composed and delicatel 
touched of this artist's compositions—in every reg 7 
highly refined—did not bring its value. It sold for 
2311 Peter de Hooghe’s ‘ View in the Back Court 
of a House’ was not like a picture. So luminoy 
and day-light was its appearance, that we could faney 
ourselves looking out into nature herself. It was 
purchased by Mr. Farrer for 5402. 15s. Very power. 
ful in colour was Berghem’s ‘ Ford.’ It was pur. 
chased by Mr. Wells's nephew for 262), 10, 
Ruysdael’s ‘Landscape,’ with a cottage among a 
noble group of oaks—a fresh and vigorous study_ 
brought 260 guineas. A Cuyp’s ‘ Cattle on the Banks 
of a Pond’—a brilliant specimen, but in which the 
balance of the picture was disturbed, having log 
perhaps by the cleaning, much of the cool, fresh and 
blue colour of the sky,—realized 2350. 5s. J. Vay 
Ostade’s ‘ View of a little Country Inn,—superb jn 
colour and in tone—magnificent in its arrangement 
and opposition—sold for 1,0502. A Van de Velde’s 
‘Oxen and Sheep at Pasture’—very rich—was 
bought by Mr. Wells's nephew for 220/, 10s, 
W. Van de Velde’s ‘Sea View’ had suffered 
from time or cleaning—the fore-ground somewhat 
common. It was bought by Mr. Wells's nephew 
for 2417. 10s. Wan Dyck’s portrait of ‘ The Wife 
of Du Vos’—very refined and sweet in expression 
—was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford for 
7871. 10s. Karl du Jardin’s ‘ Italian Landscape, 
—somewhat crude and spotty in effect—brought 
3881. 10s, A splendid landscape by Hobbema, repre. 
senting a richly-wooded country, fetched 3411. 5s. 

P. Wouvermans’ ‘ Halt of Cavalry’—superh, pos- 
sessing more than his usual force and contrast of 
colour—realized 3997. Another of the same subject 
by the same artist—even more beautiful in colour 
3461. 10s. An ‘Interior of a Cabaret, by D. Teniers 
—heavy, and not transparent—wanting in colour, 
gradation, and relief—was bought by Mr. Wells’ 
nephew for 3157. A Lady in a green silk corset, 
attributed to Gerard Dow, but likely to have been 
by Van Tol, was purchased by the same for 3571, 
Rubens’s Portrait of the Baroness de Vicq or Virg 
—meretricious—the red colour of the background 
coming too much in advance of the head—fetched 
2152. 5s. ‘Mercury lulling Argus to sleep with the 
Music of his Pipe’ by Claude—not of the first quality 
—with sucharun upon hot tints and want of opposition 
of the cool and fresh as gave it an air of insipidity— 
3467. 10s. A. Van Ostade’s ‘Country Fair—rich, 
but the sky appearing to have suffered and to have 
heen retouched—825/. 10s. Karl du Jardin’s ‘ Rocky 
Glen,’ with a cavalier standing by the side of a white 
horse, brought the enormous sum of 6721.—certain!y 
a capricious price. 

The Artist's Mother, by Rembrandt, — a very 
real but a very ugly face,—was bought for 252I. by 
Mr. Eastlake. Hobbema’s ‘ View in Westphalia,— 
very fine, cool, luscious, and sparkling—was another 
of the pictures purchased by Mr. Wells’s nephew, 
and for 6407. 12s, G. Metzu’s ‘ Fainting Lady,— 
a charmingly and elaborately executed picture of a 
very ugly woman—found a purchaser in the Duke of 
Cleveland for 3157. W. Van de Velde’s ‘ View on the 
Coast of Scheveling,’ under the effect of a light 
breeze and a rippling sea,—misty and more like Van 
der Capella, but the water deep and rich—sold for 
5251. J. Ruysdael’s ‘ Forest Scene,’—one of his 
triumphs—a magnificently wooded landscape—wa 
also purchased by the late proprietor’s nephew for 
7352. J. Van Huysum’s ‘Handsome Vase of Flowers, 
—a great gallery picture, exquisitely painted in the 
individual parts, but flat as a whole and wanting 
general effect,—4207. ‘A Young Female,’ by J.B, 
Greuze—wretched in taste, affected and false in poe 
considering the time of life represented. Tt was 
bought by the Marquis of Hertford for the absurd 
price of 787/. 10s. Magnificent indeed was Claude 
Lorraine’s ‘ Enchanted Castle,’—a combination of 
natural circumstance and the most poetical invention. 
The mind, while recognizing truth in its every squat 
inch, was at the same time transported into the regions 
of fancy by the painter's magic touch. Mr. Farret 
purchased this picture for 2,000 guineas, An admir 
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was Velasquez’s ‘ Portrait of Prince Bal- 


—— 
able study 


thazar of 
ith consummate mastery. 


ears of Hertford for 6832. 10s. 


not of the highest quality of the master 


p h 
% Oone and graceful in its style—fetched 6092. 


et grand 
furl’ ‘St. Thomas « g ne Por 
_a grand and impressive work of the great Sevillian 
master, and one of the few such examples of the 

‘st in this country, if we except those which were 
Goult's, now in the collection of the Duke of Suther- 
jand—was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford for 
2.9921. 10s. . 

"The gross amount of the receipts of the sale, we 
are informed, was nearly 30,0007. 

Five-Art Gossip.—We have before us a map 
of Ancient Egypt lithographed by M. Bonomi from 
the drawing of Mr. Sharpe—which is a valuable 
addition to the geographical library. In no map 
of Ancient Egypt with which we are acquainted 


are the names placed with so much probability of | 


tuth or with such regard to the natural divisions 


ofthe country and the expansions and contractions | 


of the Valley. 
gives so good an 


No map of its size, we believe, 


map are we not deceived as to its extent laterally 
_that is, from east to west; whereas, beyond the 
margin of the valley —which is here distinctly 
id down —it is no more possible to advance 
vithout the camel (aptly styled the Ship of the 
Desert) and a supply of bread and water propor- 
timed to the duration of the journey than it is 
possible to make a voyage by sea without the ship of 
the sea and a like provision of food. Mr. Sharpe is 
vell known to the students in Egyptian lore by three 
important volumes on the ancient history of the 
country, as well as by several minor works on the 
language and antiquities of its ancient people:—and 
inthe construction of this map he has availed him- 
elf of all the most recent accessions to our know- 
ledge of its geography, as wel! as all that could be 
gathered from antiquity, Among the former should 
he mentioned the place and extent of the true Lake 
Meris, discovered by M. Linant in 1842—situated 
inthat remarkable province known in the delinea- 





tions of Modern Egypt as the province of the Faioum. | 


—The vacant spaces of the map have been instruc- 
twely occupied. In the Eastern Desert is represented 
astring of camels laden with merchandise steering 
their course across that inhospitable region to the 
fertile valley. In the Western Desert, close to the 
litle Oasis, is shown what is the closing scene of each 
tay’s march. The laborious and frugal camel ap- 
proaches the halting-place of the caravan, patiently 
awaiting its scanty meal of beans, while its master or 
sme one of the party prepares the unleavened cake 
and handful of dates. In a third vignette is repre- 
sited what at sea would be called a squall, but in 
the language of the Desert is termed the Simoom. 
The merchant unloads his camels, buries the water- 
kins, and protects himself in the best way he can 
tehind the piled-up merchandise till the scorching 
tlat subsides_In the small map, the figure of a 
tocodile marks off the northern boundary of the 
gon now occupied by that monster; and further 
ipthe stream in the same direction, a hippopotamus 
tdicates the extent of this animal’s domain :—while, 
nthe Desert some of the more remarkable of its 
uhabitants are drawn in their proper latitudes. 
Mr. Taylor, of Bow Road, the winner of the Art- 
tion Society's 3002. prize, has, we hear, selected, 
fom the Octagon Room of the Royal Academy, the 
Picture entitled ‘ Blowing Bubbles—the Past and the 
Present,’ by Mr. G. Harvey, of Edinburgh.—We 
tear, too, that Mr. Lough has sold his statue of 
4riel (not exhibited at the Academy) to the Duke 

utherland. 

¢ hear on all sides just complaints of the price 
aged for the Catalogue of the works of Art exhi- 
‘ng at the Royal Academy; and in the hope that 
Mtabatement may be at length compelled of so un- 
Pasonable a tax on the public, we quote the lan- 
. of one of our correspondents, who signs him- 
: A Constant Reader." 

our remarks [he says] and criticisms upon the proceed- 
7.) + atrangements of the Royal Academy are extremely 
But there is one abuse which if you could, by your 







































































Spain’—very complete-looking but dashed 
coe It was sold to the 
Domenichino’s 
‘Gta, Cecilia.—known by Sharpe’s line engraving of 


distributing Alms to the Poor’ 


powerful writing, get altered you would do a great public 
service. LI refer to the price charged for the Catalogues. 
Is it not an absurdity, I might almost say a fraud, to compel 
people to pay as much for one of these unnecessary huge 
papers as you must give for admission? I believe in a 
pecuniary point of view the extravagant charge of Is. is 
unwise. You may see large parties purchasing one copy, 
dragging this out of each other’s hands, and pursuing one 
another across the rooms, to avoid doubling their expenses. 
If these Catalogues were published in a cheaper form and 
sold at 3d. each, I am convinced there would be as much 
profit as is obtained now by the present extravagant charge. 

The arrangements for exhibiting at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi the paintings 
and sketches of Mr. Mulready in aid of the National 
Gallery proposed to be formed under the auspices of 
that Association are now matured : and the Exhibi- 
tion will open on Monday the 5th of June. As the 
public will have the profits arising from the Exhi- 
bition, its intrinsic merits do not constitute its sole 
claim to public support. We understand that the 
Committee have met with great success in obtaining 
the loan of pictures. They have secured all the 
paintings desirable for exhibition except four ; three 





idea of the country as it was | 
and as it is: for in none but the great French | : f . . ; 
and g | obvious advantage of making such a collection while 





of which are Mr. Vernon’s, and will be exhibited in 
Pall Mall with the rest of his pictures given to the 
nation. Mr. Mulready’s works extend over a space 
of more than forty years, and illustrate the career of 
the artist with a completeness which has rarely before 
been realized by any similar collection. This is one 


the artist is living. 

We have looked again at an impression of the 
lithograph executed by John Linnell, Jun., from the 
chalk sketch of the picture of ‘The Sonnet’ painted 
by Mulready for Mr. Sheepshanks—intended to be 
presented to subscribers to the fund for promoting 
the above object. The print—which we have already 
mentioned as having been exhibited at the last soirée 
of the Marquis of Northampton—is a most successful 
application of Mr, Linnell’s powers as a lithographic 
draughtsman. The habit of drawing from the human 
form itself, with the resulting knowledge of structure, 
in which Mr. Linnell has been trained are not the least 
among the causes which have combined to enable him 
to read Mr. Mulready’s drawing so well—and render 
it in so superior a manner. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects held on the Ist inst. the following office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year: — Pre- 
sident, Earl de Grey. Vice-Presidents, T. Bel- 
lamy, A. Poynter, and 8S. Smirke. Honorary Secre- 
taries, G. Bailey and J. J. Scoles. Honorary Secre- 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, T. L. Donald- 
son. Honorary Solicitor, W. L. Donaldson, Ordinary 
Members of Council, R. D. Chantrell,W. J. Donthorn, 
G. Gutch, E. ’Anson, H. E. Kendall, G. Mair, A. 
Mee, C. C. Nelson, F. C. Penrose, and J. Woolley. 
Treasurer, SirW.R. Farquhar. Auditors, J. J. Cole 
and H. B. Garling. 

Among the multitude of Fine-Art exhibitions 
which just now divide the attention and confuse the 
sense of the sight-seer, one is particularly deserving 
of notice for the excellence of its intention. For 
the purpose of increasing the funds devoted to 
the establishment of soup kitchens in the poorer 
districts of the metropolis, M. Soyer has opened, at 
the Cosmorama Rooms in Regent Street, an Exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of his deceased wife—who as Miss 
Emma Jones was a contributor to the Exhibitions of 
the British Institution—under the title of The Phil- 
anthropic Gallery. The pictures are 136 in number 
—and their range and variety of subject render them 
a very remarkable collection as the work of a single 
hand. The Catalogue, written by M. Soyer himself, 
exhibits a portrait of the deceased artist, engraved 
after a picture by herself in the collection,—and is 
interspersed with lively anecdotes. M. Soyer’s plan 
is at once a graceful tribute to his deceased wife and 
a generous effort for the living poor—and as both 
deserving of honourable mention and public pa- 
tronage. 

Commemorations in brass and marble are too much 
an ordinary feature of the times in which we live to 
be any longer the distinction which made their value 
in times of more sparing portraiture and more abun- 
dant art. The marble population of London is, it 
appears, about to be increased by a statue of the 
late Mr. Liston,—a very eminent surgeon, but whose 
merits would scarcely have demanded a record of this 
kind in the days when it was more exceptional in its 


appropriation than it is now.—A gold medal which is 
to bear the deceased professor's name, and be annually 
awarded by the Council of the London University, is 
at once an appropriate testimonial to the services ren- 
dered by himself and an inducement to emulation in 
the field of those services by others. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
First Night of *‘ La Favorita.’ 

On TUESDAY NEXT, May 23rd, will be performed for the 
First Time at the Royal Itallan Opera, Donizetti's Opera, * LA 
FAVORITA.’ Principal characters by—Madame Grisi, Malle. 
Temple. Signor Marini, Signor Soldi, Signor Corradi-Setti, and 
Signor Mario. 

Composer, Director of the 

To conclude with the 
* NIRENE; OU, LES SE} 
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Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
New Pallet Divertissement entitled 
. with the grand Féte des Fleurs. 





GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, May 25th, a Grand Extra Perform: 
ance will take place, on which occasion a most attractive per- 
formance will be given, full particulars of which will be duly 
announced. . 

The New Grand Ballet Divertissement, entitled* NIR ENE; ou 
LES SENS, will be performed every Evening until further notice. 

Admission to the Pit, #s.; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; 
to the Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s, 

‘he Performances will commence at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, (for the Night or Season) to be 
obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, and at the principal 
Libraries and Music-sellers. 

For the future, the Box-Office will remain Open till Half-past 
Five o'clock. 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT. 

The Directors have the honour to announce that a GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
May 3ist. To Commence at Half-past One o'clock. The Concert, 
articulars of which will be shortly announced, will be 
supported by the principal artistes of the establishment. 

Prices of Admission to the Concert :-- Boxes, 41. 48., 3. 38., 22. 28., 
and 11. 11s, 6d. ; Orchestra Stalls, 15s.; Box Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. ; Pit, 58.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 

ickets, Boxes, Stalls, &c., may be secured on spoiicatien at the 
Box-Office of the Theatre and at the principal Libraries and 
Music-sellers. 


MISS DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER have the honour 
to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, under the immediate Patronage of the Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert, will take place at 
the HANOVER-SQUARE KOOMS on the 30th inst., at Two 
o'clock precisely. Miss Dolby and Mr, Lindsay Sloper will be 
assisted by eminent talent, Vocal and Instrumental ; a complete 
Band and an efficient Chorus. ‘AN AntTueM,’ by Dr. Mendelssohn, 
will be performed on this occasion for the First Time. Tickets, 
7s. each, may be had of_all the principal Music-sellers; of Miss 
Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square ; and of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, 7, Southwick-place, Hyde Park-square. Reserved Seats, 
10s. 6d. each, to be had only of Messrs. Cramer & Co.; Miss Dolby, 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIRKE [DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROOMS.—An Extra Night on MONDAY NEXT, May 
22nd, for the BENEFIT of MR. CORRIE, M.C., and positively 
the Last this Season, as the Ball announced for the Sth of 
June will not take place. bb og? Palace Band as usual. The 
Supper and Refreshments by Mr. Payne. Commence at Eleven, 
conclude at Three. Tickets,7s. each, at 21, Soho-square. 








Ancient Concerts.—We can speak only of the 
special novelties of the Duke of Wellington's Concert; 
which, as we observed last week, was rich in mezzo- 
soprano singers (since now-a-days no lady seems 
contented to rate herself as mere contralto). Mdlle. 
Alboni appears to be ripening into the style of clas- 
sical masters by the care and finish with which she 
sang Handel's ‘ Dove sei,’ from ‘ Rodelinda,’ in F. 
A few lessons in “ tradition,’’ however, would do her 
no harm, Mdlle. de Mendi, again, made a favour- 
able impression in the scena from Handel's ‘ Giulio 
Cesare,’—‘ Alma del gran Pompeo.’ Her voice has 
developed itself since she was last here: it isa mezzo- 
soprano, with a touch of that national bitterness (not 
tosay guttural tone) to be found in otherSpanish voices, 
—which is anything but disagreeable to the ear. 
Her style is excellent—and how noble is the song! 
Madame Viardot-Garcia sang three times: —first, 
Marcello’s jubilant Psalm ‘I cieli immensi narrano’ 
with a devotional animation which recalled to us the 
capital description of Consuelo’s delivery of the 
hymn in George Sand’s Venetian Art-novel, but also 
with that unreadiness and unsteadiness of tone which 
we remarked on her début. This had passed off, ina 
good measure, ere she sang that strange Siciliana 
(or alla Scozzese it might be called) ‘Ogni pena,’ by 
Pergolesi, the musical expression of which, we con- 
fess, has always distanced us—the setting seeming 
to be coquettish rather than impassioned. Madame 
Viardot-Garcia’s third song was the very trying scena 
‘Per pieta,’ from Mozart's ‘ Cosi.’ By this time her 
voice was quite steady, and nothing could surpass 
the style, the expression, and the execution. We 
had the great musician, the great vocalist—the feeling 
for the text and the feeling for Art as they are rarely 
combined. It is earnestly to be desired that the 


excitability on which we have remarked may prove 
to be merely transient, since, that laid at rest, Madame 
Viardot must stand in the highest orchestral music 
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indisputably without rival — unless Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind should break the provoking vow of concert- 
silence, by which we have been assured (on no worse 
authority than Mendelssohn's) that the world loses 
the most exquisite manifestation of her genius. 

For the benefit of those who are always lamenting 
how opportunity is denied to native talent, let us 
record the fact of Mr. Sims Reeves being obliged to 
hurry from Exeter Hall to sing ‘ Deeper and deeper 
still’ and ‘ Waft her, angels,’ for the second time on 
the same evening !—also the success attendant upon 
his second, as well as upon his first, performance. It is 
English justice—not injustice—that makes sucha mat- 
tera marvel. ‘To those, again, who love to examine 
charters, or who have a taste for obsequies performed 
over the living, we beg to commend by way of text 
the performance of Sir H. R. Bishop’s‘ Indian Drum.’ 
The Ancient Concerts, we were used to fancy, were 
set aside for music by defunct composers. There has 
not been a note of Weber's music given this year-— 
not a bar by Mendelssohn! If we are now to en- 
counter modern stage composers, we cannot but ask 
whether we are to meet Balfe, Barnett, or Benedict 2 
—or Rossini? or Auber? or Meyerbeer? If one, why 
not any or all of the above ? 

Lastly, we can only briefly pay our compliments 
to Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Dolby, and Miss 
Messent,—whoalsoappeared at this oddly-concocted, 
yet not uninteresting, concert. 





PuituarmonicConcerts.—A few lines will suffice 
to record the Fifth Concert of the season. Haydn’s 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, is a lovely work,—to our 
ears fresher than any by Mozart. The latter com- 
poser’s Concerto in p minor was played by Mr. W. 
S. Bennett too coolly and not clearly enough. His 
two cadenzas were very clever; but the first was like 
an interpolated page of composition rather than an 
impromptu—which a cadence should, at least, seem 
to be. Mr. J. S. Griesbach’s MS. overture with a 
faéry title is a clever cento from Spohr and Weber; 
creditable to its composer’s powers of construction, 
but not faéry-ish. The admirable allegretto scher- 
zando in Beethoven's Symphony, No. 8, got its encore. 
The last overture was that to ‘Die Zauberflite.’ 
The singers were Madame Castellan and Signor Mario. 
The former is provokingly unequal; and in parts of 
a duett by Donizetti and Beethoven's ‘ Ah perfido’ 
was sadly out of tune :—the fine air, ‘Come scoglio,’ 
from ‘Cosi,’ was better given, Signor Mario is in 
the prime of his vocal power; the delicious tones of 
this voice won fora commonplace Romanza from Mer- 
cadante’s‘ I due Illustri Rivali’ an encore,—which the 
composition in no respect deserved. Let us hope 
that the selections for the next concert will be more 
interesting. Are we never to have Beethoven's ‘ Fest- 
Overture’? It is long, too, since his noble overture 
to ‘Coriolan’ has been given. 


Concerts oF THE WeEEK.—Both of our Opera- 
houses have been too seriously busied in “ projec- 
tion” (as the Alchymists had it) to produce any 
musical novelty since our last report,—“ the tug of 
rivalry” recommencing anew this evening. We have, 
therefore, a little disposable space to expatiate on two 
novelties of the excellent concert given yesterday 
week at Covent Garden.—The first of these was the 
appearance of MadameViardot-Garcia, which was in 
every respect original and peculiar. Her first song— 
Handel's ‘ Lascia ch’io piango,’ from ‘ Armida’—is in 
itself no especial novelty: but Madame Viardot has 
her own copy—scored entirely anew by Meyerbeer. 
According to old custom, the melody was to be 
graced by the singer on its return; but here the 
variety is made by the orchestra, —the treatment of 
which is most delicate and happy, the vocalist being 
merely allotted the plain cantilena: and this Ma- 
dame Viardot utters with an intense and sad pathos 
nothing short of very high Art. The old air thus 
treated is a delicious concert-song. The freshness 
of Handel’s melody is proved to the uttermost by 
the absence of anything like antiquity or patchiness 
in the effect. Indeed, so beautiful is the result as to 
make us ask whether other opera airs of the same 
family are not worth similar re-arrangement? But 
the process must only be confided to a master-hand 
—and always, as in this present case, openly an- 
nounced and defined. Unless both conditions be 
rigorously complied with we would not hazard the 
attempt, were the gain to be twice as great and the 


music even more completely beyond recall than the 


opera-songs of Handel and hiscontemporaries. Other- 
wise, we must hold the mischief caused by falsification 
of documents as beyond the power of any pleasure to 
counterbalance. Madame Viardot’s other vocal ex- 
hibition was in a pair of Chopin’s Mazurkas —fitted 
not to Polish, but to Spanish, words,—adroitly and 
quaintly arranged by herself for voice and piano. 
The gayer one, with its odd starts and piquant in- 
tervals, will be the favourite with the public. Both 
of these selections, and their execution, indicate ori- 
ginality of fancy,—and the second, further, such a 
tinge of eccentricity as makes us look with curiosity 
for the further appearances of a singer so obviously 
resolute to break fresh ground. 

M. Hallé’s performance of Beethoven's pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat was no less noticeable as an ad- 
mirable rendering of that glorious composition. 
Never, indeed, did we hear the work so perfectly 
given, save by Liszt at the Bonn Festival. 
Hallé has a beautiful tone—a clear, even, and ex- 
pressive finger. We have heard no pianist more 
conscientious in bringing out the minutest details of 
a composition, without an oppressive or tiresome 
pedantry. He plays, too, in excellent time; and, in 
short, by the thorough understanding and technical 
skill displayed by him in union is placed at once in 
the first rank of classical performers. We cannot 
but notice, as illustrative of the advanced state of 
English connoisseurship, that this is the third per- 
formance of Beethoven's concerto which has been 
given during this season. The Prudents come and 
go,and no one asks after their miracles ; but the 
great music of the greatest master is more sought 
after and admired, the more it is familiar. 

The above remark naturally leads us to the meeting 
ofthe Musical Union on Monday,—at which M. Halleé’s 
performance of Beethoven's grand Trio in B flat was 
no less eminent. We never heard so much effect 
given to the second part of the first allegro or to the 
winding-up of the finale. He was associated with 
MM. Sainton and Piatti. Besides this, Mendelssohn‘s 
stringed Quartett in £ minor was fairly given. But 
—no disrespect to our excellent first violin—it cries 
aloud for Ernst to lead it: since he alone has the 
passion, the tire, the breadth of style, and the grand 
expression which it demands. 

Among the other musical entertainments of Tues- 
day evening—all of which seem to have been well 
attended and successful —we must not forget the 
concert of Mr. Calkin and the Misses Pyne. The 
ladies make one of the best duetts we have ever 
heard; there being apparently a sympathy in sister 
songstresses which no practice can enable two 
separate vocalists to reach. Mr. Calkin, too, is 
a polished singer of classical music. They were 
assisted, among other artists, by Madame Thillon, 
who fascinates by certain couplets of Auber’s, — 
by Mr. Sims Reeves, whose * Fra poco’ will shortly 
now, we presume, be heard in the Haymarket,—and 
by Mr. John Parry, whose whimsicalities seem to 
grow riper year by year—Mr. Holmes, too, gave a 
second Pianoforte Matinée on Wednesday. 

On Wednesday evening Mr, Hullah’s choralists 
repeated ‘Jephtha’ at Exeter Hall with their usual 
success. Miss A. Williams was Iphis, Miss M. Wil- 
liams, Hamor, Miss Duval, Storge (what names 
these !). The first lady gave the beautiful, innocent 
melody ‘The smiling dawn of happy days’ with 
such simplicity and freshness as to win an encore. 
Mr. Reeves was the Jephtha: he seems steadily im- 
proving in this ancient music, though almost perverse 
in denying to it that indispensable Handelian grace, 
the shake. Mr. Phillips took the music of Zebul. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed Handel's 
peerless ‘Israel’ last night. So ends a very busy 
week ! 










Haymarket.—On Monday and Wednesday this 
theatre was occupied with the amateur performances 
in aid of the Fund for the endowment of a perpetual 
curatorship of Shakspeare’s house. This office, 
according to the intention of the committee, is one 
always to be held by some one distinguished in 
literature, and more especially in dramatic literature. 
The profits of these performances will be kept 
separate from the fund now raising for the purchase 
of the house. 





‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ performed on 





M. | 








Monday, is a comedy calculated to ‘test. rathe 
severely the powers of the amateurs. Their st le of 
performance individually and collectively San 
almost as well known to the public as that of an 

other company of actors. It has made a specify 
impression of itself. If it has shortcomings it ha 
also unequivocal merits;—and one striking quality i 
the superior intelligence indicated by the amatey 
There may be a want of technical finish—the Voice 
may not be well cultivated or well managed ,—but jn 
conception of character, in polite deportment and 
in picturesque effect of costume, these amateur ‘ 
formances have been unrivalled. On Monday the 
costumes—which were, as we announced they would 
be, of the period of Ilenry 1V.—made a gorgeous 
pageant of the play. Mr. Frank Stone, as Mr, Page 
was, in particular, splendidly attired. His acting 
too, was excellent for ease and generous bearine 
Marked precisely with the same qualities was the Dy, 
Caius of Mr. Dudley Costello. But these are ty» 
characters in which professional actors would be likely 
to suffer in comparison with amateurs properly quali 
tied by education and personal advantages, |) 
others which required artistic skill the requisite talent 
was not wanting either. The Justice Shallow of Mp. 
Charles Dickens and the Ford of Mr. John Forster 
were both eminently marked by histrionic excellence: 
—the former in a style quite original, the latter in 
that of Mr. Macready. Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Mrs, 
Quickly was really a gem. Something between the 
amateur and the professionally histrionic was Mr, G, 
H. Lewes’s Sir Hugh Evans. In conception and 
manner, this gentleman had well seized the character; 
but he was somewhat too unwearied in his efforts to 
support it. The Slender of Mr. John Leech lacked 
repose, and the Falstaff of Mr. Mark Lemon was 
deficient in breadth. On the whole, the performance 
was of a highly satisfactory character; and rendered 
an interpretation of the Shakspearian drama divested 
of many stage traditions, but illustrated with many 
refinements of conception only to be obtained by that 
closet-study in which professionals are too generally 
wanting.—Of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ per 
formed on Wednesday—the cast being, with the jj 
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we noticed its previous performance—it is unneces 9! 
sary to say more than that the amateurs acquitted 
themselves with the same degree of success as on the 
former occasion, and that the plaudits of a numerous fj" 
audience rewarded their exertions. 
Otymric.—On Wednesday, Mr. Spicer’s tragedy 
of ‘ The Lords of Ellingham,’ though now for many 
years published, was for the first time acted. We 
have already spoken of its poetical merits; and hare 
now to consider it asan acting play. It has received 
considerable manipulation in order to fit it for the 
boards: indeed, the changes are so many that it be 
comes expedient to give the plot anew. The action 
is laid in the early part of the reign of James I.,— 
and takes as its background the Raleigh plot m 
favour of Arabella Stuart ; in which both the Loris 
of Ellingham are engaged —the one as_ particeps 
the other as spy. The play opens with a pathetic 
scene between Latymer (Mr. Davenport) and his 
wife, Edith (Mrs. Mowatt), in which the latter dis 
suades him from engaging in the dangerous ente- 
prise. A letter arrives from their cousin, Dudley 
Lawrency (Mr. Brooke), threatening a visit—which 
causes much disturbance. Edith had been the 
pledged bride of Lawrency, but in his long absence 
has married Latymer,—the fact being as yet ul 
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known to her former lover. Such is the situation tp great ¢ 
affairs at the commencement of the drama. Taty: apt 
mer’s reception, accordingly, is of an equivot nivate he 
character—more particularly as Edith suspects hi ® thful 


of the odious office with which he is charged. 


: P ith pl 
scenes in the second act, between her and him, ! + se 
written with much eloquent power and genlt@@ 


pathos. At the conclusion a melo-dramatic situat™ 
in which, by the agency of Lawreney, the consp@ 

are taken in the midst of their deliberations, form 
an effective tableau. It would have been well 

curtain had fallen upon it, as the breaking tw 
causes some confusion. But the scene is continue) 
to interpret the relation between Latymer and la 
rency. The former, refusing to suspect his fnew 
and cousin, commends to the latter's care during ™ 


own imprisonment the safety and comfort of } 
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a wedded Edith. Lawrency’s abuse of his trust forms 
—— the theme of the next two acts. Here the plot be- 
ir style of es exceedingly complex. The bold, bad cousin- 
y 1s tow en of sentimental Richard ITI.,—has, notwith- 
men | pot his love for Edith, had a liaison with Marion 
specific Mis Duret), the daughter of Hugh Kensell (Mr. 
ngs ? it has tng), the keeper of Winchester gaol, — where 
; quality i Latymer is confined. This man has become the 

—— Jave of Lawrency’s arbitrary will, and consents to 
: hers the murder of his rival if his employer will make 

v—butin JH tion to Marion by marriage. Marion, how- 
—_e mm effects the doomed prisoner’s escape. Mean- 
= an Lawrency’s plots tell on Edith; and, to save 
ety the her husband, she has nominally consented to her 
hey would empter’s conditions. But to avoid fulfilling her part 
ee of the contract she takes poison, and dies just as 
Tis re, her husband rushes in to her aid. Latymer, having 
3 I 1 i \eard her tale, proceeds full of wrath and revenge 
vas on to beard in an adjoining chamber the traitor and 
we are re destroyer. But Lawrency has, meanwhile, himself 
ld belikei suffered from a just revenge, — having received a 
perly me | mortal draught from Marion’s hand. L nconscious 
Ht ty Tn fy that poison is in his own veins, he contrives to admi- 
uisite talent aster poison to Latymer. Ultimately, the body of 
How of Mr, jq Marion is brought in, and the two rival cousins perish 
hn Forster together beside her bier. Such a catastrophe is in 
excellence: fq the stern spirit of the Greek drama. A decided, but 
‘he latter in fq not pleasant, effect is produced by the double poi- 
larke's Mrs, fq suing; but it was inartificial | and injudicious to 
between the fg lave previously made Edith die in the same manner. 
was Mr. G, f This, however, 13 a blot easily removable. The tra- 
-eption and fg gedy was well acted throughout. Mr. Brooke’s 
e character: q part is of great length, and one requiring extra- 
Lis efforts to ondinary vigour. He played it with a surprising 
eech lacked fy ergy, and extorted repeated plaudits, Mrs. 
Lemon was ( Mowatt delivered the poetical speeches confided 
performance fm © her with much sweetness, and succeeded beyond 
nd rendered fj our hopes in giving effect to some most trying situa- 
uma divested (tions. Mr. Stirling's gaoler is deserving of special 
| with many fq Motice. ~The rough paternal feeling which he mani- 
sined by that fy Sted was given with remarkable power, yet without 





exaggeration, The merit of the drama consists in 
the effective elaboration of its several scenes. Some, 
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¢. with the owing to this cause, are too long; and it will, we 
a as when ff think, beadvisable to cut out more than one passage 
t is unneces (the last act. The dialogue has much pathos and 





poetry; and the diction of the Elizabethan drama has 
beenadroitly seized. The house was crowded,—and 
theapplause at the conclusion of the play was tu- 
multuous, 
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Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.— The accep- 
tution of the word “manly” has its fashions in 
tducation as in everything else. Milton in his 
wtable ‘Tractate,’ expressly recommended Music 
among the course of the Englishman’s studies—not 
merely for its pleasantness, but on the notion of 
the old classical poet respecting Art, that “if wise 
men and prophets be not extremely out” it has, 
he thought, “a great power over dispositions and 
manners to smooth and make them gentle from 
nstic harshness and distempered passions.’’ It is but 
4 fortnight since we quoted the fears of Horace 
Walpole lest Lady Ossory should stare, or think the 
totion mad, that children were to be taught Music as 
‘retouree__so completely had “the heavenly maid” 
\efore his time, passed into the disfavour of a Dalilah. 
Wecould not but recall these two illustrations of oppo- 
stestates of opinion and society, the other evening, in 
iplace not unfavourable to comparison and medita- 
ton—the Charter House—while the students were 
Bing a vocal concert under Mr. Hullah’s direction, to 
the great enjoyment of their friends and (what is of 
Atthore consequence) of themselves. Criticism, of 
e, has nothing to do with private amusement and 
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an equivec oth eran 
h suspects him P rey hospitality ; but the reflux of opinion in a 
charged. ™ ~s iful and liberal direction is a thing to be noted 
, and him, a - pleasure and expectation, It is of small thatter 
» and genuitelle her the Carthusians who joined so skilfully in 





speare’s ‘Sigh no more, Ladies,’ set by one of 

own foundation, Stevens (who was organist to the 
arter House) shall grow up into show-singers or not; 
but they are thus equipped for the world with an- 
ut sense of beauty and enjoyment than was per- 
‘ted to their predecessors by the sour or withering 
eople who denounced or satirized one of the love- 
# arts as immoral or frivolous. The strength of 
1 manhood will not suffer by its being set free 
hangry and idle prejudice, 
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A right administration of copyright has just been 
made in the case of certain Valses sold by Herr 
Labitsky to Messrs. Cocks & Co. and published in 
London by another establishment. The Law has 
pronounced this proceeding piratical, and that a 
copyright formally assigned from abroad is as strictly 
to be respected as if the author were no foreigner. 
The above judgment is an advance,—and, if we 
mistake not, at variance with former decisions on 
similar encroachments, 

The engagement of Mr. Reeves at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, commencing this evening, is good in two 
ways,—as supplying Mr. Lumley’s troupe with a 
singer eminently wanting to it, and as affording an 
English artist a chance of rising to a first-rate position. 
Since the days of Michael Kelly and Braham no 
British tenor has been heard at our Italian Opera. 
The situation is an arduous one—but 

If great be the danger, 
The prize, too, is great. 

Miss Lucombe has returned to England,—and will 
be heard at the next Ancient Concert. This lady 
possessed so much of a singer’s best matériel before 
she left England that we shall be disappointed should 
she fail to do honour to her country and her profes- 
sion on her return. 

Strange, indeed, and to be measured by no com- 
mon tables, are the fluctuations of operatic eco- 
nomy and finance !—We have a curious instance in 
notices of Italian music at New York. “ What a 
melancholy dénowement to all the brilliant efforts of 
fashion and gentility”! begins one lament over the 
failure of the Subscription Opera—and yet, among 
the news brought by the same packet, is the an- 
nouncement of the start of two Italian Operas, “ up 
town” and “down town’”—with anticipations of 
success as likely to flow from the very rivalry ! 

We perceive that Mrs. Butler sailed from Liver- 
pool for the United States not many days ago.—The 
American papers mention that *Jane Eyre’ has 
been dramatized and represented at the theatre in 
Boston, U.S. 

In times less exciting than ours the death of 
Vernet, one of the three capital comedians of Paris, 
would not have slipped into the papers with so little 
parade as now. 
scene at Pére la Chaise, &c. &c. If such manifestations 
have attended him to the grave, they have not been 
thought worth recording. In his best days and his own 
peculiar range of characters Vernet was unrivalled. 
What was ever seen comparable to his snuffy, shabby, 
sneaking, restless, intriguing, impudent Pére de la dé- 


butante ?—made human by the parent's touch of real | 


pride and real belief in the genius of his darling and 
prodigious daughter. 
prevented from regular appearance at his old haunt 
Les Variétés by severe attacks of gout :—but when- 
ever he was able to appear, he made holiday there; 
and his sayings and doings will long continue to be 
remembered as among the blithest pleasures of 
Paris in its old state of existence.— Pleasant M. 
Janin is sorely “ put to it” to make up his Semaine 
dramatique : begging leave, since the theatres are 
one and all ruined, to offer a “ feuilleton du pro- 
grés.”—By this we learn that Bouffé has got a new 
part ‘Le Fils du Fermier,’ and that Madame Dinah 
Félix—another of Mdlle. Rachel's sisters — pro- 
mises to the French theatres, when they shall again 
exist, a successor to Mdlle. Léontine Fay. But the 
greater portion of the allotted space is taken up with 
the account of a new patriotic drop-curtain, painted 
for Les Variétés by M. Philippoteaux; rich in repub- 
lican devices, among which the artist has included an 
episode at once whimsical and pathetic—the statue 
of Jeanne d’Are by the Princess Marie of Orléans.— 
Then M. Janin goes sparkling onabout ‘ The Ladies’ 
Club.’—Let not, however, the English dramatist who 
framed that pleasant piece of extravagance for the 
Lyceum prick up his ears in the hopes of a trans- 
lator. M. Janin is but falling into the fashion of the 
time, discussing Communism, Madame La Princesse 
Belgiojoso’s Italian legion, &c. — because there is 
no other Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, discord or “ har- 
mony ill-understood” to be got out of the French world 
of plays and play-goers—by way of grist to his mill. 
—We heard not many days ago that the entire 
corps of the Thédtre Montansier—ci-devant Palais 
Royal meditates coming over to England,—being 





driven from its old home by the recent changes.—It 


There would have been an éloge, a | 


He had been for some years | 


has for some time appeared probable that no one would 
undertake the management of the Opéra Comique. 
Now, however, it is announced that M. Perrin has 
charged himself therewith, and will commence his 
administration by two new operas, ‘Le Val,’ by 
MM. St. Georges and Halévy, and ‘Des Monte- 
negrins,” by MM. Alboise and Limnander,—the 
latter originally destined for the short-lived Opéra 
National. It is more than possible, that no Italian 
Opera may be next winter provided for the delecta- 
tion of the Chaussée d’ Antin and the Faubourg. 

Previous to the recent departure from Paris of 
M. Meyerbeer—who may possibly return, it is said, 
in September “to mount” his ‘ Prophéte’—he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Society of Artists-Musicians, 
urging the claims of the widow of the last descendant 
of Gluck; whom, as has been already noticed, the 
composer of ‘Les Huguenots’ found in Vienna 
suffering from extreme indigence. A similar memo- 
rial has been laid by M. Meyerbeer before the 
Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers;—and 
the two bodies, we are told by the Gazette Musicale, 
are meditating a combination in furtherance of M, 
Meyerbeer’s benevolent purpose. 

The Académie des Beaux Arts is announced to have 
decided that an annual medal of gold, in value 202, 
shall be given to the poet who shall write the text 
of the Cantata selected by the same body to be set to 
music, The Cantata is to be for three voices—sopra- 
no, tenor and barytone or bass; to contain at least 
two airs, one duett and final trio—but no provision 
for a chorus!—every morceau being separated from its 
neighbour bya recitative. This is nearly as arbitrary 
a receipt as the old one for an opera-book comme- 
morated by Lord Edgecumbe;—but Poets (as 
Wordsworth has told us in his sonnet defending the 
Sonnet, beginning 

Nuns fret not in their convent's narrow room, 

And Hermits are contented with their cells) — 
sometimes move none the worse for having to move 
in fetters. 

A report appears from time to time that the 
Countess Rossi is about to return to the stage. It is in 
the papers again,—and we neither believe nor wish it 
true: the Lady’s reappearance has been too long post- 
poned to be prudent or desirable-—The German jour- 

nals report that the half-yearly examination of the 
| pupils of the Conservatoire at Leipsig has been very 
satisfactory this year;—that the ‘ Martha’ of M. Flotow 
has been successful at Frankfort;—and that the un- 
settled state of matters in Suabia has not hindered 
| the celebration of Schiller’s birthday at Stuttgart by 
| the Lieder Kranz. 





| 
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MISCELLANEA 

| Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 1.—M. Elie de 
| Beaumont read the report of a committee on a paper 
by M. Henry Fournel entitled ‘Mineral Wealth of 
Algeria.’ M. Fournel states that in the mountains 
of Bou Hamra, the chain of Belelieta, and at the 
north of the lake of F’zara, there are positive indica- 
tions of iron mines of great richness, and also traces 
of their having been partially worked by the Romans, 
Near Bona, and in many other parts of Algeria, iron 
is to be found in abundance.—M. Le Verrier gave 
an account of some calculations made by him on the 
periodical comet of 1770. He considers that the 
route of this comet has been lost. He also commu- 
nicated to the Academy the discovery, at Markree, of 
a small planet, and that of the new star by Mr. Hind. 
—A paper was received from MM. Hutin and Bou- 
ligny, recommending the partial carbonization of the 
ends of railroad sleepers, 

The Word * Gossip.” — In concluding your comments upon 
the annual volume of Auerbach, you remark that while the 
original signification of the word ‘* Gossip” has been lost in 
the English tongue, it is still retained in the corresponding 
words of the French and German, Permit me to bring to 
your notice the terms comadre (commeére, French) and 
comadrero or comadrera,— meaning a person who runs 
gossiping from house to house,—in common use among the 
Spaniards. The general similarity between the Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, leads me to think that it is not 
improbable the same coincidence may be found in the other 
two. Iam, &e. BLANco. 

Telegraph Posts indicators of Time and Speed.—To 
calculate the speed at which you are travelling on a 
telegraphed railway, multiply by two the number 
of telegraph posts you pass in a minute, by four those 
you pass in a half a minute, or by eight those you 
pass in a quarter of a minute; and the result in each 
case will be the number of miles you are then 
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travelling pe per hour—the posts being arranged ‘thirty 
toa mile. 

Art-Union of London.—The Council in their Report attri- 
bute the falling off in their subscription list to the quarrel 
with the Board of Trade. Now, it would be worth while to 
inquire how many of the 6,000 subscribers who have retired 
know—or knowing, care—one farthing about the dispute. 
The object of ninety-nine subscribers out of every hundred 
is to geta prize—satistied that failing this, they shall have 
their guinea’s worth in engravings. But when they get only 
two or three trumpery prints in return for their money, they 
look at the matter in a commercial light, and take their 
money where they can lay it out to better advantage.—If 
the question were asked, I have little doubt that at least 
5,000 out of the 6,000 have taken the same view of the 
matter as W. C. 


Is Electricity Ponderable?—Having seen in the 
Atheneum, March 15, an extract from the Lancet 
stating that Mr. Lake, of Portsmouth, had discovered 
by experiment that electricity is a ponderable fluid 
and follows the law of gravitation, I tried the follow- 
ing experiment:—Having slightly charged a Leyden 
jar with moveable coatings, I removed them,—and on 
examination of the interior surface of the glass with 
a proof plane at different depths, I found on apply- 
ing the plane to a delicate gold-leaf electroscope that 
the glass which had been covered by the coating had 
received an equal charge in every part. Now, Mr. 
Lake states that the electric fluid escaped first through 
the crack near the bottom of the jar, and then over 
the lip. Might not this have been occasioned by 
the distance of the exterior coating from the crack 
having been less than its distance from the interior 
coating over the lip of the jar? As the experiment 
has failed in my hands, will Mr. Lake be kind 
enough to communicate further on the subject.— 

I am, &e. Cuartes Dix, 
Bell Grove, Welling, Kent, May 15. 

Prussian Prints.—A decision of some importance 
has recently taken place with reference to the privi- 
lege of the admission of prints imported from Prussia 
at the lesser rate of duty imposed by the convention 
between that country and the United Kingdom in 
contradistinction to the duty leviable on those brought 
from non-privileged states. In the instance alluded 
to, a parcel of several thousands of prints which had 
been published within the dominions of Prussia and 
bore the name of the publisher and place of publica- 
tion had been lying in the bonded warehouse since 
May, 1845—and the owner requested their delivery 
at the duty of 4d. each (half the general rated duty 
on foreign prints, single) under the recent reciprocity 
act with Prussia. The point for consideration was 
whether, as these prints were warehoused before the 
convention under which the duty was reduced on 
Prussian prints was ratified and came into operation, 
and also before the act empowering the Queen to 
issue the Order in Council on the subject was passed, 


they were entitled to admission at the reduced rate of | 
duty permitted by the privilege alluded to; and it | 


has been decided that, under the Order in Council of 
the 27th of August, 1846, the prints are chargeable 
only with the duty of $d. each, as that amount of duty 
was thereby imposed, in lieu of the duties which were 
heretofore payable on prints—and orders were given 
for them to be admitted at the lesser rate.— Times. 





To CorrgsponpENnts.—J. B.—H, W. H1.—A Reader of the 
Atheneum—G, A, U.—T. R.—IL—H. T.—J. M.—received. 

Mr. D. B. P.’s communication respecting the Oratorio of 
* Jephtha’ has been received. 

We have received a letter from a correspondent in refer- 
ence to our notice of ‘ The Cyclopedia of Natural Science,’ 
by Dr. Carpenter,—in which the writer complains that the 
latter gentleman has used extensively the labours of others 
without acknowledgment. Our correspondent’s remarks 
apply to the volumes on Botany and Zoology.—With regard 
to the first, he has supplied us with a series of parallel 
paragraphs from Dr. Lindley’s ‘Ladies Botany’ and Dr. 
Carpenter's book, which would undoubtedly lead to the 


inference that the latter had borrowed from the former. | 
But we would remark that in works which profess to be | 


mere compilations the same amount of freedom is very 
generally taken with the labour of others. Such quotations 
should, however, undoubtedly be acknowledged.—The 
second charge is, that the volume on Zoology is little 
more than a translation of M. Milne-Edwards’s ‘ Elémens de 
Zoologie.’ We have taken the trouble to compare the two 
works; and although it is very evident in many parts that 
Dr. Carpenter has made free use of Milne-Edwards’s book, 


we can most decidedly state that his own is not a mere | 


translation of that writer’s work. Dr. Carpenter’s volume 
embraces a wider field than M. Milne-Edwards’s,—and con- 
tains much matter not to be found in the latter work, At 
the same time, we do not observe that Dr. Carpenter has 
acknowledged to whom he is indebted for his matter. 
We repeat, that in compilations like his it is proper that 
the sources from whence information is obtained should be 
distinctly avowed. 


JTIEWS in the “HIMALAYA and NEIL- 
GHERRY r-~ 9 By oe Col. FULLERTON, 9th 
Lancers. Price 268. tinted, 2U. 28. coloured. 
Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond-street. 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM. 
8 


— 
N the REGULATION of FLOATING 
CAPITAL and FREEDOM of CURRENCY. | With an 





O 


attempt to ‘nin tins the ‘7 Monetary System of the 
iz ondon; Smith, Eider & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Messrs. Reeve, Benham § Reeve 
have just published, 
1. 


Country. 





BORNEO TO KOREA AND JAPAN. 


Sir EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRATIVE 

of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. SAMARANG in the EASTERN 

ARCHIPELAGO, during the Years 1843-46. 2 vols. 8vo. 35 Charts, 
Plates, and Etchings, 36s. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY: a familar and 
technical rigor of the Plants most common to the British 
Isles. By AGNES CATLOW. 1 vol. 412 pp., 20 Plates, 78. plain ; 
lds, 6d, coloure > 


SEA WEEDS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the SEA WEEDS of 
the SOUTHERN OCEAN. By Dr. HARVEY, Keeper of the 
Herbarium of the Dublin University. Part I. ‘Imperial 8vo. 25 
coloured Plates, 218, 


4. 

Dr. EDWARDS'S ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WisDom and BEBBVOLERCE of the DEITY, as manifested 
in NATURE. 16mo. squ 2s. 6d. 

Reeve, Benham & aly King William-street, Strand. 


= Btn BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, 
ris day is published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
HRIST IAN CONSOLATION;; or, Discourses 
/ on the Reliefs afforded by the Gospel under different States 
and Trials of the Christian Life. 
By the Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Camden District, Camberwell. 
y the same Author, 
Recently pushed, = 4to. price 123. 


DAILY DEVOT IO or, Prayers framed on 
the Successive Chapteve of the yl Testament, and arranged for 
Every Day in the 

“It cannot be better described than asa running commentary 
on the New Testament in the language of prayer. 
Cambridge Advertiser, 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


MR. .. H. LEWES'S NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
ROSE we org HE, and VIOLET. 
Author of ‘ Reathens” 


H. LEW Bs, Esq. 
“A Biographical History of Philosophy,’ 
vols, post Svo. price 17. 118. 6d, cloth. 

“ It does a ‘often fall to the lot of novel readers to meet with so 
clever a work as the one before us: and it is as instructive as it is 
amusing. "—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Mr. Lewes is a teacher as well as a narrator. There is no book 
in our recollection where infirmity of purpose is more keenly ana- 
tomized, or more successfully demonstrated.”’— E raminer. 

“Thoroughly English in its delineations of society. Mr. Lewes 
discovers no inconsiderable knowledge ofthe heart,and a wise view 
of the necessity of labour.”—Atias, 

*Mr,. Lewes scatters through his volumes a profusion of 
aphorisms; nor are there wanting instances of earnest and ju- 
dicious exhortation,”—Atheneum, 

is novel shows the working of the motives and weaknesses 
of humanity as they are in real life: its men and women have 
their counterparts in the living world. The book has its moral ; 
the critical reader will draw it from the incidents as from life 
itself.”—Morning Chronicle, 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


On June ist, 
| 
} 

















KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 


NEW EDITION of SECRET SOCIETIES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES, with Additional Matter and 
Illustrations. First Half, price ls. 


RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
{HARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKS- 
/ PERE, with Scenes illustrating each Tale, selected by 


CHARLES Kniout, and Wood Engravings by W. Harvey. Complete 
in one Double V olume, price 2s, 


KNIGHT'S LIFE OF CAXTON, the first Eng- 
lish Printer, with 

MAC FARLANE’S LIFE OF GRESHAM, 
Founder of the Royal Exchange,iu one Double Volume, price 2s, 

THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
abridged froin the * Pictorial History of England,’ and continued 
to18i7. In 26 volumes. Vols. IX. and X. A Double Volume 
Monthly, price 28, 

RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS. 
YICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. In 27 Parts, with 4000 Engravings. Part V.,1s. 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. In 27 
Parts, with 4006 Engravings. Part V., 1s. 

PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, by Dr. Kitto. 
In 13 Parts, with 1500 Bagresings, and Scripture Atlas of 13 
coloured Maps. Part V., 18. 

| OLD ENGLAND; a Pictorial Museum of National 

Antiquities. In 24 Parts, with 3000 Woodcuts and 24 coloured 
Engravings. Part V., 1s. 6d. 
OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, In12 Parts, 


=e 12 coloured Engravings and 72 Portraitson Steel. Part v. 


DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR 
| SAVIOUR. In 10 Parts, with numerous Engravings. Part V., 8d. 
MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKS- 


PERE—Plays and Poems. end a Binge hy. In 12 Parts, illus- 
trated b by Harvey. Part V., 1 — - 


Descriptive Cee ey, na 





loiiahaeds lication to the Publ: 4 
King Willisaretreet, Sand. 





BOTANY. 
On the Ist of June will be fede. yee 12. 198, 6d. cloth boar 


I. of the RE-ISSUE of the Second Edition of 

OWE RBY'S ENGLISH BOTAN te 
had of the Proprietress, Mrs. JUDITH SOWERB' 

Mead-place, Lambeth ; and through all Booksellers in 7 3 

Country, of whom also cases for binding the numbers may et 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW SU eUICATiON, 
In a few days will be publish 
THE ROMANCE of the PEERAGE. 
Or, Curiosities of F amily History. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume First. a 8vo. 108. 6d, with & portrait, 


p!ryY AND NOTES ¢ OF HORACE Try. 
Late sree at —. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 2is, 





ust published, 
ERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. 
7Y. J. ONEIL D. 
2 vols. ae Svo, 21s, 
“Every line will interest the majority of Irish read 
very large portion will be eagerly read by Englishmen.”. 


HE HALF-SISTERS. A Now, 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY 
Author of * Zoe, the History of Two Lives.’ 2 vols. Dost Svo, 1, 
“The beauty and the power of gentleness, virtue, wisdo: om, and 
endurance, were never more touchingly and truthfully del. 
neated.”—Sunday Times, 


NARRATIVE of the PRENCII REVOL. 


TION of 18 
By WALTER K. KELLY. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
“ The best-arranged résumé of the origin, progress, and results 
this important revolution, so pregnant with the future of the 
world.”—Atheneum, 


OLAND CASHEL 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

No. I. price 18., with Two Illustrations by H. K. Browyr, 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
WiLi1am Biackwoop & Sons, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Ek. 


antly printed in crown 8vo. New Edition, publishi 
Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each. ’ mS 


THE ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. peapains in Monthly Parts, each containing 
Five Plates, price 2s. 6 


ALISON'S MILITARY LIFE of JOHN, 
DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. One volume 8yo. price 1& 
Illustrated with Map and Plans of Battles, &c. 


Ww ARREN’S NOW AND THEN. Second 
Edition. In one volume royal post 8vo. balf-bound 
morocco, price One Guinea. 


ARREN’S TEN 


the lag 


ct 


THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


Three volumes, feap. 8vo. price 18s. 


\ JARREN’S PASSAGES from the DIARY 
ofa LATE PHYSICIAN. Two vols. feap. 8vo. price 1%, 


BaALLAN YTYNE'SS HUDSON'S BAY; o, 
EVERY-DAY LIFE SCENES in the WILDs of NORTH 
AMERICA. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 98. 


OLLOK’S COURSE o of TIME. 


Ten Books. In small 8vo. price 7s. 6. 


HRISTOPHER NORTH'S RECREATIONS. 


In three volumes, post 8vo. price 12 Lis, 6d. 


A Poem, in 


TODDART’S ANGLER’S COMPANION to 


~ the RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. Post vo. pnee 
ds. 6d. 


TEPHENS’S MANUAL of 
DRAINING, Third mastion, price 53. 
Sixty-eight Engravings on Wood 


I ROWN’S FORESTER. Practical Directions 


for the Planting and Management of Forest Trees. Crown 
8vo. price 63. 


OHNSTON’S LECTURES on AGRICUL 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. A New Editiow, 
in one large volume 8vo. price 248. 


OHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL 
‘ce URAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. A New Euition, 
price 1 


PRACTICAL 
Illustrated with 


ART, Historical and Critical. Second Edition, two volumes 
feap. Svo. price 128, 


of t Laws of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. Part bi 
price 10s. 6d. 


SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern. In one volamy 





Post 8vo. price 5g, 
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New Burwiycton-street, May 20, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTIL 
THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
THE 
FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 


yow FIRST PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL a 
by G. W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-La 
trols, demy BVO. eines Portraits from Original Paintings 


4 HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 


wm the Foundation of their Gockety. by Pope Paul IIL, to its 
by Pope Clement; their Revival and Present State. 
‘eresion by Ie ANDREW STEINM 
Author Ai The Jesuit in the F amily, 
nis demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous ae ‘Tilustrations, 
. (Un a sew days.) 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND 
LITERATURE, 
(OMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE 


COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL ORFORD. 
First Printed from the Original MS s 
Biited by the Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 
« demy Svo. with Portraits of Anne, Countess of Ussory, an nd 
‘Mary, Baroness Holland, (wife of Stephen, 2nd Lord Holland), 
price 308, (Now ready.) 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
“EN? BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO THE 


RIVER NIGER, 


IN THE YEARS 1841—42, 
Vithan Account of Fernando Po and the other Islands in the 
Bight of Biafra. 
By ee AIN WILLIAM ALLEN, wa. F.R.S. &e., 
late Commander of H.M.S. Witverrore 
dui T. R. HH. THOMPSON, M.D. &e., aomase con, R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expe: lition. 
Uyper THe SaANcTION oF THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE 
ADMIRALTY, 
Ayo DepicaTeD BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. Prince AvBert. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with h numerous Illustrations. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
ROMOTER LIF E ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
ladon. Established in 1 2 pscribed Capital, 240.0001. 
this Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and on 
- Banventa ageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 





s, without participation in the Profits, are lower 
other offices, whilst those on the participation 
prospect of a handsome addition being made, 

. to the sum assured. The holders of Equitable 
ies can secure their bonuse: 3 at the approaching division on the 
tems with this Office 

ses, With Tables of Rates, 3 a Sore particulars, 
at the Office. VARD, Secretary. 


LONDON L TF E- ASSOCT AT ION, 
tuted 1 
OFFICE, 81, Kr NG Ww ILLE AM-STREEFT, 
President—Si Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President—Charles Franks, Es4. 
t IIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, = which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
iter seven yea 
Tate of eotection of the Premiums of the present year will 
‘per cent., leaving only 34 per cent. to be p: 
» undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
ido net become Members ; and having ces used to 
ow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
a Sremiume for this class of Assurances to the following 
rates 
wr al Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 
&. a dy Age. £. 8. d. 
35 276 « 412 
40 215 5 5 10 
45 360 6 6 510 
The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
‘avanee money on the security of Policies in this A iation. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec, _ 
7 = - 
KU Ni LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 


LONDON, 


Mana: 
Charles Pole, 


ers. 
Esq. Chairman, 


Felix Ladbroke, Esq 
| Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Es 
| Charles Littledale, Esq. 
| Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
| Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
i Henry Rich, Esq. 
‘Haniilton, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
lton, RN. yee e Geo é Thornton, Esq. 
a George Smit Thornton,” Esq. 
oH ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


a _——_ the pablie ate the Holders a 
his Society are entitled to participate in the 
po to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
i, age Soe be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
te Pre ofany of the Agents of the Society. 
hon sh eins required by this Oftice on Young Lives are lower 
‘ i ay = 0 — = established Office: 

Us Was n January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
ticipate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
ae ~ the Policies were on an aes the dif- 

n a & th Py. Annum on the Sum insured, m the 
Profits of the folic i olders became entitled to participate i in 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE > OFFICE, 
70, Jambart-ces a ath 2. Feros, London. 


ONUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, jan ong from the 3rd of July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses . at the first 
septennial investigation up to ‘the 2nd of J uly, 1847. 


Premiums Paip, | 





| Per centage 

Bonus | on 

added. | Premiums 
Paid. 


Age | 
when Sum_ /_ 


| Assured. 
Assured. | . Number. Amount. 


fms 0 0 |£164 16 8 

16 8| 34713 4 
ia 17: 6/ 13318 0 4211 8 
464 0 0) 172 6 7 37 210 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, oo giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain o 
The Premiums for Female lives have been ‘materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow ops 7“ ov rent: arden. 
Actuary and Se, York. 





£52 6 6 


15 = | £300 | 6 
7 44:16 3 


25 } 5000 
35 =| «= 2500 6 
45 \ 2000 6 i 











PATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — — ELKINGTON 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever, All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrant. 

=. Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate- -street, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, p." prices sent 1 free. 


1 Oe J. DENT, by distinct a ointments, its, Watch 
4 and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 

1.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
y WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully ‘| ° uests from the public an 
inegectin of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 §°. each ; gentlemen's ditto 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial and 
accurately- -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 

J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


I OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS.— 
JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufacturers by specia 
appointment to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Halkin-street 

fest, Belgraye-square, London, and also at Birmingham.—At 
these works are manufactured PAPIER MACHE TRAYS, 
Tables, Chairs, Cabinets, Desks, Inkstands, &c. Jennens & Bet: 
tridge’s Manufactures can be had at the establishments above 
named, and of the principal wholesale and retail houses in the 
United Kingdom ; also of their correspondents in every important 
city inthe world. All goods marked with Jennens & Bettridge's 
names are warranted. 











a 7 a 

{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Established 1823. 
Empow cred by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Thomas Edgar, Es 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, ie John Mendham, Esq. 

Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F. i. A.B. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer. —" 

The following are among t! re advantages offered by this Societ 

Lower Ratrs of Premium than those of any other office, w ich 
entitle the Assured to participate in the profits, and conaldorebiy 
lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every P oliey effected on the participating Scale, ifa 
claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 

Three Bonuses have been declared out of three-fourths of the 
profits, the last of which, in 1844, averaged 36l. per cent. on the pre- 
miums pa 
an en whole of the Profits will be divided among the 
Assured, 

The next division of profits will be made in 1849. 

Prospectuses ant full Jarticulers may be obtained on applica- 
tion to AME PBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, ns 2, Royal Bochenge Buildings, London. 
stablished 18¢ 
INV ESTED CAPITAL, 7 +230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, * £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,67 378,000. 


The Right Monourabie EARL GREY. 


The Hon. pom. Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, = William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, "Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Capt. W. John Walliams. 

John A, Beaumont, Menaging Directo 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. F.5.5., 29, Upper Montague- street, 
Montague- square. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of niost 
other oftices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 

If a party ne glect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
repete the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 


The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the ese The = upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insurred a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 








mined to adopt the siege sg of allotting a prospective Bonus to | 


Policies ianene between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 

order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in "the 

Profits of the Society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 


Da | 
Sum | Bonuses 
rc Cs cy. insured. added. 


| Total Sum 
Increase on payable, to 
original which future 
Insurance. | Bonuses 
| Will be added. 


7. 


Policy. 





No. £ |£ad] 

21 | 41510 2 83°10 pe 
521 | 982 12 1 {lega7 
1174 1160 5 6 96°68 
1395 1600 (1328 8 6} 
3286 2000/1906 13. 5} 

3392 5000 7 8 71 f 
4356 3000 241 SOG g 3 6 


| £ad 
91510 2 
| 1882 12 1 
| 6 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 


I EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 
and are new selling them at the following prices, warranted quite 
sweet and freed from dust, being purified by steam with patent 
machinery. Perth 
er 





Grey Goose 
Foreign Grey. Goose 
A list of prices of eve 
= application to Heal cacigt 


ottenham-court-road, a (opposite ad chia 








SILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
\) A. B.SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, London, cepenite the Bank, respectfully inform their cus- 
tomers that they have recently finished a few new designs, in 
accordance with the present improved taste, and that they are 
sold at reduced prices from those customary in the trade. 
Uxbridge Pattern. Thalia Pattern. 
Strong Silver Tea- -pot £10 18 6|Strong Silver Tea-pot £13 - 4 
Ditto Sugar Basin.... 614 0 Ditto Sugar Basin .... 
Ditto Cream-jug . . 4106] Ditto Cream Ewer.. 
Ditto Coffee-pot 14100] Ditto Coffee-pot . 


Complete £26 12 6 Complete.. 

A variety of upwards of 50 silver ten and coffee se rvices 3 may be 
seen in the show-rooms ; and on application, the illustrated price 
current, containing drawings, with the weights and price of recent 
designs, will be forwarded to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, 
India or the Colonies. Drawback on silverplate exported, 1s, Gd. 
per ounce, 


‘AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s ‘pattern’ 
&e., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their re utation. Orders 
ee nw them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will be punctually at- 
tended to. 








FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—This mild 


yet powerful and infallible renovator insinuates its balsamic 
properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair in its 
embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from scurf and 
dandriff sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of 
healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. For children it is especially recom- 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and ren- 
dering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. Its invaluable pro- 
perties have obtained the especial patronage of her Nojesty the 
Queen, that of the Court, and the whole of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain, and of every Court in the civilized world. 
Price 38. 6d. or 78. ; or F ‘amily Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10a. ie find doubt that size, eae 
CAUTION,—On the Wrapper o: . — 
each Bottle of the genuine Article Pr ttre 
are these words, in two lines, . > 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 


and by by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH'S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the s sin, rheumatic affections, ane every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, ioledisions ‘ee se of mercury, dissipation, or other es men, How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepared by W. French, 
309, High a two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 
bottles td., 48, 6d., 11s., and 228. each, sent carriage free to any 
pe teronet— Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford- -street ; J ohnson,és, 
Cornhi 





A CLEAR COMPLE XION. _ 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita 
looming and charming appearance, being a most fragrant perfume 
and delightful cosmetic, It willcom shebele remove Tan,Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing ee —y: the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by comtinning a wneqniy 
a short time, the skin will become soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 28. 9d. with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY, PULMONARY 

& CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &e., C ty RABLE.—Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MOORE ELLIOT, M.R.CS., LIMERICK, having been 
for many years engaged investigating into the causes of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, and the different Diseases of the 
chest and lungs, and the proper treatment for their removal ; 

informs those persons labouring under Consumption (even when 
both lungs are diseneed), orany of the above diseases, that he is at 
length able to undertake their perfect curing, although in the 
most debilitated State. oe E. will be > happy to advise those 


parents whose ave a 'y diseases, as 
to the pooper course necessary to adopted. for their prevention. 
wil | require 4 every case to be as minute ag 


— Persons applying, 
possible i ine escrib: isease. Fee One re Guinen. 


William-street, L. it, 
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I. 
Now in course of Publication, A New axp Revisep Epition, with Numerous Passages now restored from the Original Manuscript, and many additional Notes, to be completed j 
Six Volumes post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 10s, 6d. each bound, the First of which is now ready, a 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, E.R, 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF CHARLES II. AND JAMES II. 
EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


The authority of Pepys, as an historian and illustrator of a considerable portion of the seventeenth century, has been so fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that ity 
now scarcely necessary even to remind the reader of the advantages he possessed for producing the most complete and trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable Picture of 
society and manners, to be found in the literature of any nation. A New Edition of this work, comprising the restored passages so much desired, with such additional Annotations 
as have been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and historical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless be regarded as one of the most important, as wg 
as most agreeable, additions that could be made to the library of the general reader. 










Il. 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 0 
1 ME NINETEEN’ 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. een 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. fase, One @ 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress, and other Illustrations, 1 uy 
N.B.—Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets without delay, to prevent disappointment. tent 

wi 
ird Lect 


Third 
Ill Duties of Mer 
Fourth Lee 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF iss 


SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B. Pas 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AT THE COURTS OF DRESDEN, COPENHAGEN, AND VIENNA. 3 vols, post 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 184s. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
In 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 38s. bound. 
** The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”"—Sun. 


MISS BREMER’S NEW NOVEL— BROTHERS AND SISTERS,’ 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 


By FREDRIKA BREMER, Author of ‘ The Neighbours,’ ‘ The Home,’ &c. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the original Unpublished Manuscript. 3 vols. 
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VI. the above vic 

- Ish educatic 

FIVE YEARS IN KAFFIRLAND: rare 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR, TO THE PEACE IN 1848 WRITTEN ON THE SPOT, pe 

By Mrs. HARRIET WARD, (Wire or Carr. Warp, 91st REGIMENT.) a their ow 

2 vols. with Mlustrations, 21s. bound. Sheoed 

guage. The 

TAC “EY CITR r ) a, r “Stier 

A YACHT EXCURSION RECOLLECTIONS OF REPUBLICAN § 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. FRANCE, from 1790 to 1801. ME... 
By W. A. ROSS, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. (In the Press.) By DR. MILLINGEN. Post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. New Bond 

' HE L 

e VIII. XIII. of CA 

THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. KING ARTHUR. ml 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) By the AUTHOR of ‘THE NEW TIMON.’ Post 8vo. 5s. os 

‘* King Arthur is likely to win the admiration of all who have poetical feeling and N &J 

knowledge. It takes up a great subject, evolving its national interest.”"—Examiner. WO, of A 


THE CAPE AND ITS COLONISTS: ae pilid 
WITH HINTS FOR SETTLERS IN 1848. STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. mln 


By GEORGE NIC SON . Esq., 3 e Resident. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. . . . » siecle = na : 
By GEORGE NICHOLSON, Jun. Esq, alate Resident. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd A Companion Volume to the STORY OF WATERLOO. With Six Portraits and a Mapy pereert 


REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, - THE, 





GRA 


XV. 
r yr vO . by Sir T, 
Fdited from the PAPERS of the late M. COLMACIIE, the Prince’s Private Secretary. MADEMOISELLE DE MON TPEN SIER . Bat Pe 








2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. An AUTOBIOGRAPITY. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. ' fablishers 
** The information this work supplies is unquestionably authentic, and of the most in- “One of the most delightful and deeply interesting works we have read for a 10m ~~ 
teresting kind.”—Atlas. time.” — Weekly Chronicle. | NGR 
XI XVI. Rapa’ 

XL. ‘ ael, 
Wa! MD « ‘ {A Dp TICY Th r , \ 4 7Q@ 1 ? . Bonniugtor 
ANGELA ; or, the CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. A FATHER’S CURSE: pen 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &e, 3 vols. A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. ahr 
of ‘ . s. By MRS. BRAY, Author of ‘The White Hoods,’ &c. 3 vols. le rece 
“The author of ‘ Angela’ is, to our mind, the best lady novelist of the day. We cannot . . tracted thd GEO 
but express how deeply we admire this new novel. We believe it to be one of the very * Worthy of one whose earlier achievements in the realms of fiction attra ae 
highest productions of an English pen.”— IW eekly Chronicle. notice of the most accomplished critic of the day—Southey.”—John Bull. yma 
Collec 
4 Collectio 
7\T ba ingtor 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. Hagueht 
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